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NEW ADMINISTRATION: Banker Dodge looks at the budget (See page 41) 


This Month: 
BANKING OUTLOOK REAPPRAISED by Roland I. Robinson 
MEASURING THE PROFITABILITY OF SAVINGS by L. M. Schwartz 


KEEPING ABREAST OF AUDIT AND OPERATIONS by Henry J. Boone 




















To our Correspondent Banks 
and banks throughout the nation 





We wish you a wealth of happiness 
for the coming holiday season 
and a generous measure of increasing success 


throughout the New Year 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Bonds for Ike 

Sirs: The enclosed advertisement ap- 
pearing in the Tarrytown Daily ‘News is 
self-explanatory. The idea is not copy- 
righted and we hope the whole country 
steals it. 

We think that Republicans, Democrats 
and Stay-at-homes will agree that Presi- 
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dent-elect Eisenhower could not receive 
a better inauguration gift from all the 
' people than the purchase of U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds. 

EpwarD W. HICKEY, President, 
} The Tarrytown National Bank 

and Trust Company, 

Tarrytown, New York 
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Calling Long Distance 


Sirs: We have noted, in placing long 
distance telephone calls to various banks, 
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that faster service is obtained if the tele- 
phone numbers are known. 

With this in mind, we prepared a small 
telephone directory listing the names and 
telephone numbers of all banks in Mon- 
tana and Wyoming. Copies were then 
mailed to all of the banks so that they 
could benefit from the saving of time. 

L. C. NELSON, Auditor, 

Security Trust and Savings Bank, 

Billings, Montana 
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You Are The Bank 

Sirs: We thought you might be inter- 
ested in receiving a copy of our book- 
let, “YOU are The Pennsylvania Com- 











” 


pany,” which we have just published. It 
is intended primarily for new employees, 
but it has also been given to every one in 
our organization. 

It is intended to be a friendly and per- 
sonal communication from the president 
to each employee, outlining our policies, 
the value of good customer relations, the 
services we render, and the opportunities 
offered to those who work for us. 

Obviously, it would be impossible for 
me and the senior officers of the bank to 
discuss these important subjects with 
our employees individually. Therefore 
we chose this booklet as the most effec- 
tive alternative. 

WILLIAM L. DAY, President, 

The Pennsylvania Company for 

Banking and Trusts, 

Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania 
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G. I. Mortgages 

Sirs: We thought that the article en- 
titled “Experience Report on GI Mort- 
gage Loans” in the September issue was 
excellent. It occurred to us that it might 
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be useful to quote from portions in con- 
nection with speeches made by loan guar- 
anty officials with your permission. 

THOMAS J. SWEENEY, 

Veterans Administration, 

Washington 25, D. C. 
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From Switzerland 

Sirs: Burroughs Clearing House re- 
flects American leadership and exerts a 
tremendous stimulus on the reader. I 
read it with great interest and show it 
to the members of my adult classes, in 
which I have about 100 students. 

I am scheduled to give courses in busi- 
ness reading in English during the com- 
ing winter semester at the “People’s Uni- 
versity” (Volkshochschule des Kantons 
Zurich). I don’t think I can do better 


than let my students read Burroughs 
Clearing House. 
Dr. E. K. FRITSCHI, B. Sc. (Econ.), 
Zurich 8, Switzerland 
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Dakar, capital of French West Africa, one of the latest cities connected to the United States through Bell System Overseas Telephone Service. 


A VITAL SPEECH PATH 
TO FARAWAY COUNTRIES 


World-wide events emphasize the value 


of Overseas Telephone Service 


Great forward strides have been made since 
the Bell System inaugurated Overseas Telephone 
Service in 1927. 

Then there was only one link and that was 
from New York to London. Today this radiotele- 
phone service reaches out to more than ninety 


faraway countries and territories. 
In 1927, only twenty-three hundred Overseas 
calls were made. More than that are now made 





every day. There have been important improve- 
ments in the quality of service and substantial 
reductions in rates. 

Here is a tool of increasing importance to 
finance, industry and commerce and a vital inter- 
national voice channel for Government and the 
Armed Forces. The growth of the service over the 
past twenty-five years is proving of particular 
value right now. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Finance Conference 


While business is still good, plan for 
a depression. If the planning is as good 
as was the post-war reconversion sched- 
uling that followed World War II, it may 
head off any serious recessionary effects, 
just as it did then. 

This was the idea put forward by Mur- 
ray Shields, Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany vice-president and economist, to 
start off the 1952 finance conference of 
the American Management Association 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, No- 
vember 19-21. The central theme of the 
conference was the changes that may be 
ahead, with the change in national Ad- 
ministrations, and in what directions the 
fnancial weather vanes would point. 

Stanley R. Miller, partner of Goldman, 


| Sachs & Co., contributed some positive 
| ideas on the directions of corporation fi- 
nance. Current patterns, he believes, will 
| change radically. 


Shields felt 


Long term outlook. Mr. 


| optimistic respecting general economic 
| conditions for the period running well 


into 1953, and forecast over the long 
years or so—unparalleled 
progress. 

The period of greatest risk, when any 
recession will develop if it comes—will 
be in the intermediate period after the 
middle of 1953. But if it comes, Mr. 


| Shields remarked, it will be one of the 


best advertised events of its kind we’ve 
ever had. He thought a “new look” at 
the business outlook and a new era of 


| “good feeling” by the Eisenhower Ad- 


ministration might be a helpful way of 
instilling new confidence in national lead- 
ership. 

Lines of attack. Mr. Shields suggest- 


) ed three lines of attack upon-the inter- 
mediate term risk: 
| economy now to meet a setback, if it 


(1) strengthen the 


comes when present stimuli have ex- 
hausted themselves; (2) keep whatever 
was sound in the New Deal program and 
add some time tested devices. Beware of 


| overconfidence and also of anything that 
} would 
} money; (3) devise Government policies 


undermine soundness of our 
that will take full advantage of the re- 
surgence of technology. Provide addi- 
tional incentives for saving, recast the 
tax system to stimulate investment, and 
Tfemove threats of abuse of power by 
both Government regulatory agencies and 
labor unions. 


Nine predictions. What Mr. Shields 


i believes lie ahead are: 


1. A pause in new plant construction 
while demand grows up to present or 
Prospective overcapacity in some lines. 

2. Shift of durable goods demand from 
private to public sources as private plant 
outlays fall and as those for schools, 
hospitals, roads, etc., rise. 

3. Less emphasis upon capital expendi- 


tures by business to increase capacity 


and more on outlays to improve efficiency 
of existing capacity. 
4. A shift from a sellers’ to a buyers’ 
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Murray Shields speaking at financial meeting, American Management Association 


“Planning can head off serious recessionary effects” 


market in consumers goods where back- 
logs are exhausted. 

5. Fewer marriages, and_ therefore 
less demand for new homes, housing 
equipment and autos. 

6. Slackening in the pace of consumer 
buying in favor of debt paying, particu- 
larly on newly purchased homes. 

7. Some reduction in our exports as 
the Europeans and Japanese compete 
more aggressively. 

8. In many basic raw materials a shift 
from acute shortage conditions to over- 
supply. 

9. In labor-management relations, a 
critical phase when many companies 
can’t pay annual rounds of wage in- 
creases which labor leaders “cannot af- 
ford not to have.” 

Corporate financing. Mr. Miller, dis- 
cussing trends in corporate financing, 
predicted that high taxes and other fac- 
tors now working against equity offer- 
ings and in favor of debt may moderate 
so as to cause equity financing to be a 
larger portion of the total. He thought 
there would also be a smaller proportion 
of private placements, that the cycle of 
popularity of convertible issues has 
reached about its peak and that sub- 
ordinated issues should increase in vol- 
ume. He also does not believe the aver- 
age term of long term bonds. will 
lengthen any further. 
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Loan Men Admonished 


Banks, if they want to exist and thrive 
in the age of factoring and finance 
companies and competition with insur- 
ance companies, will have to find a way 
to broaden the rules, let down the bars 
and display more initiative in their 
dealings with the borrowing public. 

At least that is the opinion recently 
expressed by Mortimer J. Davis, execu- 


tive vice-president of the New York 
Credit & Financial Management Asso- 
ciation. 

He told a group of credit and loaning 
officers that they can do more for their 
depositors by a knowledge of human 
habits than by ability to interpret 
statistics or balance sheets. “If you are 
to progress, you will have to cultivate 
personal friendships with depositors and 
borrowers so that they will come to you 
first and freely with their internal busi- 
ness problems,” he asserted. “You may 
have to go back to school, many of 
you, and become more fully informed on 
current marketing methods, production 
and distribution problems. And you'll 
have to understand how swiftly moving 
sales trends and advertising programs 
will affect the sales and profit potentials 
of your customers. Unless you can 
intelligently discuss these things you 
will fall far behind in the march of 
business progress.” 
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Credit by Loanmobile 


Borrowing a leaf from today’s business 
emphasis on decentralization, the Provid- 
ent Loan Society of New York last 
month launched a Loanmobile, a_ bus 
completely equipped as a loan office on 
wheels. It serves five areas of the 
borough of Queens in New York City, 
spending one day a week in each of 
these districts, with office hours from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

The Society makes loans upon the 
pledge of personal property. Since 60 
per cent of its loans are made to women, 
Provident believes the Loanmobile will 
be of particular convenience to house- 
wives in the areas serviced. 


Non-profit agency. The Loanmobile rep- 
resents another innovation by a _ non- 
profit organization, which has_ been 
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CORRESPONDENT 
ACCOUNT COVERS 


CALIFORNIA 


One account with Bank of 
America (in either Los An- 
geles or San Francisco) gives 
you direct routing through- 
out the state—enabling you 
to send your items direct to 


more than 300 communities. 


This time-saving service 
is made possible in Cali- 
fornia by Bank of America’s 


state-wide system of branch 


banking. 


at Se ert Bank of America 
ae fd 
Travelers Cheques 





are known and honored throughout 
the world. Sell them to your customers. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL fRYSTA82 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 























LOANMOBILE 


Personal loan office on wheels serves five different areas 


operating since 1894 with a  philan- 
thropic objective. All trustees, including 
the president, secretary and treasurer, 
have always served without remunera- 
tion. The extent to which this unique in- 


| stitution serves the public is indicated 
| by the fact that it has made more than 


21,000,000 loans for a total of more than 
one billion dollars. It is currently mak- 
ing 400,000 such transactions a year. 

Provident’s services are available to 
anyone anywhere. They can be made in 
person, by mail, or through an author- 
ized agent. Loans are made from one 
dollar up, and the transactions are 
usually made in less than 10 minutes. 
On the spot appraisals of the pledged 
personal property—such as_ jewelry, 
furs, watches, typewriters, etc.—deter- 
mine the amount of the loans. 


Borrowing terms. Loans are made for 
one year, but borrowers are granted a 
year’s extension upon payment of in- 
terest plus a nominal reduction of princi- 
pal. Part payments are accepted at any 
time, and interest is not deducted in ad- 
vance but -is due when the loan is repaid 
or renewed. 
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Yegen Auto Loan Plan 
One day in 1926 Christian Yegen re- 


| ceived a telegram from his father who 
| owned a chain of banks in Montana. 


? 


“You’re on your own now,’’ the wire 


| said. “The banks have failed.”’ 


So young Mr. Yegen went to work at 
various jobs, something he had never 
expected to have to do, and wound up 
in an office of a finance company. Then 
in the ’30’s the finance company decided 
to sell the office, and when a new boss 
came on the scene, Mr. Yegen was fired. 
He went through a tough period for 
a time, but drawing upon his finance 
company experience Mr. Yegen evolved 
a plan for a service organization, started 
in 1934, that would bring to banks auto- 
mobile financing from dealers. 

$1 billion volume. Since 1934, Yegen 
Associates, now having headquarters at 
691 Cedar Lane, Teaneck, New Jersey, 
has brought to banks $1 billion of auto 
loans, on which the aggregate loss ex- 


perience has been $100,000. At present 
the firm “services’? 42 banks in New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and Florida. 

For the banks the Yegen Associates 
do all the soliciting, all the collecting of 
accounts that run abnormally past due, 
including chasing of “skips,” provide 
credit information on dealers, and handle 
the insurance. About 65 per cent of the 
dealers are Ford and Chrysler men and 
about 35 per cent are independent and 
used car dealers. 

Rates standard. Agreements are made 
both with dealers and the banks; under 
them the buyer of a car pays, usually, $5 
discount per $100 of money borrowed on 
new cars and $6 to $7.50 per $100 on 
used cars, depending upon model. Out 
of the discount so collected the bank 
keeps 3 per cent on new car loans, 4 per 
cent on used cars one to two years old, 
and 5 per cent on credit advanced on 
older cars. The average loan now runs 
around $1,200. On this basis Mr. Yegen 
figures that a bank should gross 7.7 per 
cent and, allowing 2.7 per cent for 
operating cost, net 5 per cent. 

He claims this is cheaper for the car 
buyer than the 5 to 6 per cent discount 
rate charged by some finance companies 
on new cars, 8 to 12 per cent on used 
cars, and also cheaper than the rate 
some banks charge on direct lozns to 
dealers or to users, which goes as high 
as 7% per cent. He admits that charges 
under his plan are more than those of 
banks that have their own organizations 
doing business on a discount basis of 
3 or 4 per cent. 

Insurance is key. Yegen Associate's 
share in the business is the insurance 
on the cars financed, plus some minor 
service fees charged to dealers. An ex- 
ample is the $20 plus 5 per cent charged 
on some used car financing. But insut-| 
ance is the big thing for the Yegen Or) 
ganization and income from that com 
prises 70 per cent of the firm’s income. 
And it grows with the volume of busk 
ness. } 

Aside from the virtually guaranteed 
percentage return on money lent, the 
attraction of the Yegen plan for banks 
seems to be the business solicitation and 
collection service on troublesome ac 
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counts, for which they don’t have to 
employ a staff of their own, and the 
small loss percentage, which Mr. Yegen 
claims is less than that of banks who 
do the whole financing job on their own. 

Expanding fast. Yegen Associates have 
numerous partners specializing in vari- 
ous phases of the business in the various 
States and the firm has tried to avoid 


publicity because business is growing 
faster than it can be _ expeditiously 
handled. 


Associated with Mr. Yegen as part- 
ners are Philip Barbash, a lawyer who 
is an authority on time sales; George 
Charlton, a former vice-president of 
C.I.T. Finance Corporation; Richard 
Steinschneider, Ivan Frye, Breno Rocci, 
Irving Graff, David Horan and Charles 
Evans. 
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Dip in Canadian Dollar 


Attempts to analyze the recent dip 
earthward of the high-flying Canadian 
dollar largely point to a reversal of the 
heavy inflow of foreign investment cap- 
ital and a turn in foreign trade. 

By early November the Canadian 
dollar was valued at $1.0287 in U.S. 
money. That was quite a drop from the 
high of $1.04 5/16 in August. And, 
there were predictions in some quarters 
that the downturn would continue until 
the two currencies reached approximate 
par. 

Behind the bearish sentiment on the 





Canadian dollar’s short term future 
prospects are the simple forces of supply 
and demand. 

The Canadian dollar exchange rate 
rose largely because the inflow of U.S. 
investment capital and a favorable bal- 
ance of trade made U.S. dollars rela- 
tively plentiful. 


Profit taking. Now, some of the supply 
and demand factors are working in 
reverse. While the flow of direct invest- 
ment capital from the U.S. continues 
heavy, there has_ been’ considerable 
profit-taking by American holders of 
Canadian bonds, and a trend toward 
building up bank balances in the U.S. 
in anticipation of a decline in the ex- 
change rate. 

The capital outflow has been offset 
by a Canadian export surplus due to 
heavy sales to Britain and Western 
Europe, but lately there has been a slip 
in foreign trade shipments and a boost 
in import demand, so that in September 
there was a small trade deficit of $7.9 
million. 

Early warning. Some misgivings re- 
garding the Canadian dollar’s lofty 
position were expressed in the Septem- 
ber-October Monthly Review of The 
Bank of Nova Scotia. It warned that 
“the outlook for the Canadian dollar is 
not one of unqualified strength. The 
continuance of a convertible surplus 
with overseas countries on the scale of 
this year is certainly open to question. 
There may be some question, too, as to 
the permanence of American enthusiasm 



































































































for banking service everywhere in Cuba 


@ BRANCHES 
Habana—(8) 
Camagiiey 
Cienfuegos 
Holguin 

Morén 

Pinar del Rio 
Sancti Spiritus 
Santa Clara 
Santiago de Cuba 


This Bank offers complete facilities for the 
transaction of Cuban business through an 
extensive network of Branches and corre- 


spondents in all parts of the Country. 
PROMPT COLLECTION SERVICE 


THE TRUST COMPANY 


OBISPO 257 e 
Resources exceed $100,000,000.00 












OF CUBA 


Head Office 
HABANA, CUBA 
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Back to par level? 


about Canada. Canada and Canadian 
development have recently been receivy- 
ing a great deal of favorable publicity 
.. . though this is welcome to a degree, 
there is a good deal to suggest that the 
strong points in the Canadian picture 
are being emphasized and the less favor- 
able points sometimes given less atten- | 
tion. In any case, these waves of enthu- 
siasm almost always go too far.” 

Comparable inflation. As to the wide- 
spread impression that inflation has 
been less in Canada, The Bank of Nova[/ 
Scotia points out that “the depreciation 
in the value of money has been just 
about the same on this side of the inter- 
national border as the other. As con- 
pared with pre-war (1935-39), whole- 
sale prices in Canada are up 124% and 
those in the United States 114%, while 
the cost-of-living index is up 87% in 
Canada as compared with 91% in the 
United States.” 

However, there is little lack of con- 
fidence in the long-range economic 
future of Canada, with its rich natural 
resources and the constant increase in 
its productive capacity. It is also con- 
sidered likely that the downward trend 
in the currency will be followed by a 
reaction when it reaches a level that 
investors again consider a “bargain 
rate.” 
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Working Capital Trend 

In the seven years since the end of | 
World War II, the net working capital) 
of United States corporations has in- | 
creased about 35 billions of dollars. This 
increase in the excess of current assets 
over current liabilities has been the re- 
sult of several financial demands on cor- 
porations. The principal need for more 
working capital has been to carry high- 
er inventories. In the same seven-year 
interval corporate inventories also in- 
creased almost 35 billions of dollars. The 
receivables of corporations increased but! 
just about to the increase in their pay- 
ables. Larger corporate tax liabilities 
have been just about offset by large hold- 
ings of cash and short-term U. S. gov) 
ernment securities. 

Slower increase. While net working}} 
capital is still increasing, the rate of in 
crease is slower than in the early post- 
war years. The 1952 increase may no 
reach 4 billions, somewhat below the 
average of earlier years. Furthermore 
the current ratio of all corporations has 
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not increased from the two-to-one level. 
The following chart shows the two ma- 
jor components, the difference of which 
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A slackening trend 


equals of net working capital: total cur- 
| rent assets and total current liabilities. 
The principal reason net working capi- 


can be found in the history of retained 
| corporate profits. These profits (after 
taxes and dividend payments) have de- 
clined. The year 1952 may see the low- 
est level of retained earnings of the post- 
war era. 

During the war years, many corpora- 
tions increased net working capital even 


Fyou do business in the Wisconsin market, more than profits. During those years 





JZ MARSHALL & ILSLEY IN WISCONSIN 







=< ; ae capital outlays were restricted. They 
you know how important it is to keep were often below a replacement level. 
constantly in touch with this important This led to a rapid growth in corporate 


liquidity. But in the postwar years cor- 
porations have faced two great demands 
| for funds: for larger long-term capital 


and diversified area. 


t good service, but outlays and for more net working capi- 
) a Of course, you expect g " ‘ a tal. At the same time stockholders have 
See ~at Marshall & Ilsley you receive, in addition, _ been asking for a larger share of profits 
~~ ’ | in dividends. Because the demands for 
2 the full benefit of Mé&l's competence, al aan aaa i cee, fal 
experience, personal interest and close working capital seems to have been the 

i oa ; , . ‘ : residual claimant of funds. 
association with Wisconsin business and banking. gs cage i ig 


increase of net working capital is clearly 
evident in the annual figures. The sec- 


| ond accompanying chart indicates this 
Remember, Your Correspondent relationship. As this chart shows, the 


Bank Balances work for you at profit dips in 1949 and again in 1951 
Marshall & Ilsley Bank 


Just phone us or use the bank wire. 
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A close relationship 
Member of the Federal Reserve System a I 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





slowed down the rate of net working 
capital increase. An even smaller in- 
crease in net working capital for 1952, 
may result from the same factors of 
lower profits, large capital outlays, and 
well sustained dividends. 








conclude from this evidence that there 
is no great likelihood of a decline in the 
demand for bank loans in the immediate 
future. If the expansion of plant and 
equipment should slow down this would 
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Loan demand. One might reasonably | 
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be reflected first in a lower rate of long- 
term borrowing. The capital markets 
would feel that decline. But the only 
factor that is likely to release much 
working capital would be a great con- 
traction of inventories. 

On the probability of this development, 
views may reasonably differ. Either a 
decline in the physical volume of inven- 
tories or in the price level would make 
a decrease in loan demand _ possible. 
But how soon could such a decline come 
and how far could such a decline go? 
In consumer lines, it is widely felt that 
present stocks are not out of line with 
sales; they may even be low. Many of 
the big business inventories are asso- 
ciated with industries that are producing 


' war and defense materials. Those inven- 


But 
international scene changes 


tories are subject to reduction. 


until the 


-ur- such a reduction is unlikely. 


Effect on Treasury. Still another con- 
clusion can be drawn from these figures. 
During the past year the Treasury De- 
| partment has been financing its needs 
| with short and intermediate-term obliga- 
|} tions. It has been able to sell a good 
proportion of these obligations to corpo- 
}rations which has meant a non-bank 
|placement of some of the public debt. 
| If working capital is increasing more 
slowly now, however, there may not be 
much more margin for such sales. The 
Treasury may have to start hunting 
jharder for new outlets if it is not to 
engage in more deficit financing with 
) bank credit. 
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Toronto Mortgage Exchange 
A brisk business in second mortgages 
is developing at Toronto where three 
young businessmen have started The 
Mortgage Exchange and are finding a 
growing clientele of vendors and buyers 
'of second mortgages. In the first four 
weeks of their operation they had placed 
‘about $50,000 in second mortgages 
javeraging about $2,500 each, and had 
} as many more transactions in the process 
of being completed. 
| The Mortgage Exchange was started 
on October 10, and is located in a small 
jsuite of offices at 1437 Yonge Street, 
| Toronto. There is as yet no floor trading 
/as on the regular security exchanges, 











je three telephone lines are kept con- 
stantly busy with offers of mortgages 
for sale and bids from investors. Daily 
quotations appear in the Toronto daily 
Newspapers in the classified advertising 










sections. A growing list of buyers of 
ust | @xecond mortgages is being built up from 
(Est.) sa ° ° 
== Fielephone and mail requests, the mail 
coming from all parts of the continent. 
“Currently only Toronto real estate is 
ibeing handled, but the exchange may 
orking |)spread out to cover second mortgages 
er 1-//in other cities. It is also planned later 
- 1952,|)to handle first mortgages and to service 
ors Of} mortgages, especially for out of town 
rs, and | buyers, 
Need is seen. The Mortgage Exchange 
sonably {grew from the experience of the three 
, there §partners in buying and selling mortgages 
in the Jfor their own account, and the difficulty 
nediate Bexperienced by home owners and pro- 
nt and Mspective home owners in obtaining sec- 
_ would fond mortgages. High interest rates and 
House BD ecember, 1952 




















..-to help you explain 


the Coinsurance clause 


SEND FOR 
YOUR 
FREE COPY 


++ about Coinsurance 








“so= to mabe were thet you witt ~ 
Property reimbursed if and when 
POM property is damaged or destroyed.” 





Harsford Fire Unsurance Company 


SrarmEo ommerrc uy 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 





In your position in the field of banking and 
finance, have you ever had difficulty in 
explaining the workings of the Coinsurance 
clause of a Fire Insurance policy to your 
customers? 


Then, here’s a booklet “about Coinsurance” 
that may help you. 


Written in non-technical language, it 
explains the operation of this clause, shows 
why it is used, and how it may enable the 
insured to obtain a lower rate. 


It shows, for example, how the insured can 
suffer even in case of a minor loss, if his policy 
does not meet Coinsurance requirements, 


And it shows, by simple arithmetic examples, 
how he can protect himself against such loss. 


You'll find it a helpful booklet in reviewing 
your personal insurance position... 

and in giving information and advice to your 
customers. Use the coupon below for 

your copy ... or several copies... they’re 
yours for the asking. 





Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company * Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company °* 


Coinsurance.” 


ee ae ee ee eee 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford 15, Connecticut. 


Please send me .............. 
your helpful booklet “. . 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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about 35 per cent discounts are usual 
requests for second mortgages, and to 
overcome this handicap the founders of 
the exchange felt that there must be a 
good market for second mortgages if 
there was a central point where buyers 
and sellers could come together. 

Home owners, realtors or investors 
holding second mortgages desiring to sell 
list their mortgages with The Mortgage 
Exchange. Manager Steven Polon as- 
signs a valuator to see the property, and 
the valuator looks over the property with 
a list of 21 requirements, covering every- 
thing from construction of the property 
to the financial stability of the owner. 
Each of the 21 valuation requirements 


is given a number of points, and the 
mortgages are divided into four classes 
based on number of points. Class A 
mortgages have from 148 to 100 points, 
Class B from 100 to 80, Class C from 
80 to 65, and Class D from 65 to 45 
points. Daily bids during the first month 
of operations ranged from 75 for Class 
A mortgages, with 80 asked, to 55 asked 
and 50 bid for Class D. mortgages. 
Basis of valuation, Included among the 
21 items required on the valuation come 
such construction details as number of 
rooms, type of heating, flooring, brick 
or other construction, age, state of re- 
pairs, and such financially potent items 
as locality, financial standing of owner, 
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Tus authoritative weekly economic digest is written from 
the business man’s point of view. It presents clear and 
concise facts about economic trends, current conditions, 
the national business scene. IMPACT is carefully read and dis- 
cussed by executives responsible for policy-making decisions. 


Alert and progressive banks like Lincoln Rochester Trust 
Company send IMPACT every week to their business cus- 
tomers. Why don’t you? It comes attractively imprinted 
with your bank’s name, ready for addressing and mailing. 
Strengthen your bank’s customer relations by sending 
IMPACT each week to the business leaders in your community. 





Impact is published by 


BUSINESS NEWS ASSOCIATES, INC. 


149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
























ratio of sale price to total mortgages, § 000 
rate of interest, term of mortgage, re-f One 
payment potentiality and size of mort- J seril 
gage. Ban 

With the valuation determined, the} Plar 
seller of the mortgage is advised what} pes 
he can obtain for the mortgage based } part 
on the classification and current bid] ante 


percentages. If the sale is completed A 
there is a one percent brokerage on the f to o 
net amount paid for the mortgage, plus of T 
legal costs of 1% per cent, valuation ters 
fee of $10 and title fee by the vendor’s} jn L. 
solicitor. The buyer of the second mort-f $1,0 
gage also pays one per cent of the net § capi 
amount of the mortgage as brokeragef py t! 
fee. but | 
New homes, too. In addition to a brisk to be 
market in existing second mortgages, ean ; 
manager Polon and his partners Stanley 
Smither, lawyer, and Joseph Round, 
industrialist, have found that realtors 
are able to sell more new houses as a 
result of The Mortgage Exchange Rec 
obtaining second mortgages for potentialf py 
home owners. With heavy cash downp ive, 
payments required by builders, many jj.) 
potential home owners are unable tof qpj< 


complete the purchase. The Mortgage 
Exchange gives builders or investors a 
chance to purchase second mortgages o 
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Spotting second mortgages 


new homes, bringing the down payment 
required within reach of more potential Nir 
home buyers. a Chris: 
In the view above, Mr. Smither (left) The 1 
and Mr. Polon are shown locating on 47, R 
Toronto city map a second mortgagq Next 
offered for sale. H factuy 
That the idea of a mortgage exchang¢ City 
is feasible is indicated by the fact that “A 
operators of the mortgage exchange 4i oat 
Toronto have had no difficulty to date in - the 
placing all the second mortgages offered eh 
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An International Banking 
Trend in Reverse New 


The period since World War II hacity | 
seen a growing American financial intel! }New © 
est in Japan, and an expansion of th Comp: 
practice of operating bank branche§go oy 
there. Apparently, this works both way%Newg, 
for two Japanese banking institution §Dol],, 
recently applied for charters to organi2§3 475 
subsidiary banks in California. York 

An application has been filed with thfNatjo, 
California state superintendent of ban*¥Trys; 
on behalf of the Bank of Osaka in Calificity. 
fornia, with headquarters in San Fra'§Det,,; 
cisco. Proposed capital will be $1,000§Ban}. 
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ges, — 000 and paid in surplus of $250,000. 
, re-— One-half of the capital will be sub- 
nort-§ scribed by the parent institution, the 
Bank of Osaka, Ltd., of Osaka, Japan. 
the } Plans call for remainder of the stock to 
what | be subscribed by residents of California, 
yased | particularly business men of Japanese 
bid | antecedents. 
leted A similar application for permission 
n the f to organize has been filed for the Bank 
plus{ of Tokyo of California, with headquar- 
ation f ters in San Francisco and a branch office 
idor’s in Los Angeles. Its capitalization is to be 
mort-§ $1,000,000 and surplus of $250,000. The 
e net— capital funds will be entirely subscribed 
erage— by the Bank of Tokyo, of Tokyo, Japan, 
but later one-half of the capital stock is 
brisk to be offered for sale to Japanese-Ameri- 
rages,f can residents of California. 
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ential— Every year-end a substantial boost is 
down given to the U. S. economy through the 
manyf distribution of Christmas Club funds. 
dle toh This year the stimulus will be greater 
rtgag@ than ever before, for the pay-out will 
tors % be the largest on record. 

Bes OM §=6A total of $1,023,000,000 is being dis- 
tributed to about 1,712,000 Christmas 
Club members by approximately 6,400 
I] banking and savings institutions, accord- 
# ing to an estimate by Edward F. Dorset, 
) president of Christmas Club, a Corpora- 
tion of New York. This is a 7.5 per cent 
gain in amount, and a 7.7 per cent in- 
crease in membership over last year, and 
represents an all time high for the 42 
years of Christmas Club operation. 

































Spending plans. A recent cross section 
jpsurvey indicates that only 38 per cent 
of the billion dollars will be spent for 
Christmas purchases, while 29 per cent 
will be retained by the recipients in the 
form of permanent savings. Smaller 
amounts will be used to pay year-end 
bills, insurance premiums, mortgage pay- 
iments, education expense, and for mis- 
Fcellaneous purposes. 

Ninety-four financial institutions had 
Christmas Clubs of more than $1,000,000. 
r (left the largest was that of Bank of Amer- 
ig ON ica, San Francisco, totaling $33,000,000. 


ort?ag@ Next was the $12,150,000 fund at Manu- | 


facturers Trust Company, New York 
} City. 

that . 

wl af List of leaders. Other large totals were 
date it at the Seamen’s Bank for Savings, $9,- 
offered 800,000; Security First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, $8,000,000; Bank of the 


$6,700,000; Western Savings Fund So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, $3,900,000; First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Paterson, 
New Jersey, $3,724,000; Long Island 
- I ha@City Savings Bank, Long Island City, 
ial intel§New York, $3,675,000; Industrial Trust 
1 of th¥Company, Providence, Rhode Island, $3,- 
pranche4600,000; Howard Savings Institution, 
th wayGNewark, New Jersey, $3,550,000; The 
titutionDollar Savings Bank, New York City, 
organi2§3,475,000; Bowery Savings Bank, New 

York City, $3,425,000; Hudson County 
with th National Bank, Jersey City, $3,250,000; 
of ban*iTrust Company, of New Jersey, Jersey 
1 in Cal City, $3,200,000; Commonwealth Bank, 
an Fra"@Detroit, and the East New York Savings 
$1,0008Bank, Brooklyn, $3,000,000. 
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The Faets You Need in St. Louis 


As a banker, you know the value of _ vestigators and analysts who are happy 
dependable credit information—the to serve you. 

kind of information you can act on 
with confidence. 


At First National Bank in St. Louis, 
you get all the facts you need to eval- 
uate credit and make decisions. And services? Make First National your 
it’s cheerfully given...by trained in- _ bank in St. Louis. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN ST. LOUIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


This is just one of the many reasons 
why so many correspondents call on 
First National first. Why not use our 





Manhattan Company, New York City, | 








DESK PEN SETS 


e Fountain Pen Desk Sets 
e ‘DIP-LESS’’ Desk Pen Sets 


Single and Double Styles in Colors to Harmonize 
with any Office... All with 


“THE RIGHT POINT FOR THE WAY YOU WRITE”’ 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
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Biteven million, seven hundred twelve thousand members saved 
$1,023,000,000.00 in the Christmas Club this year... Christmas Club builds 


savings, builds character and builds business for financial institutions. 


A Merry Christmas to All from 


Why not have a staff representative of Christmas m4 
Club, A Corporation discuss the Christmas Club plan 
with you? He has every system for efficient operation 


and a wide variety of proven advertising material to ft Torporation 


build a profitable program to meet your local needs. 
No obligation, of course. 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F, RAWLL 
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BANKING NEWS 
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Agricultural Conference 


That farming is big business was the 
most-heard phrase at the American 
Bankers Association’s National Agricul- 
tural Credit Conference in Louisville, 
Kentucky, November 13-14. On the plat- 
form at the sessions the speakers were 
saying that modern mechanized, commer- 
cialized farming is big business just as 
much as steel or oil, and needs the same 
vast amount of bank credit to finance its 
production. In the corridors and rooms 
of the conference hotel the bankers were 
telling each other that farming is big 
business for their banks—and is going 
to be bigger. 
The conference was the first of its 
- kind. As recently as ten years ago such 
a meeting would not have been needed, 
for it is since World War II that the 
\ereatest strides have been made in bank 
j service to agriculture. Before the war 
sonly a handful of banks had an agricul- 
iturally trained man to work with their 
farm customers. Today more than 500 
banks have one or more such men—some 
as many as a dozen. And the list grows 
- ilonger each month. 
Conference need foreseen. With the 
formation of special farm departments 
becoming, as W. W. Campbell, chairman 
of the A.B.A.’s agricultural commission 
put it, “the most exciting thing in bank- 
ing,” the Association felt it was time to 
get the bankers from farm areas to- 
gether to exchange ideas, talk over their 
problems, and have a sharp look at where 
the agricultural part of their business 
was heading. The Louisville meeting was 
the result. From 35 states 263 bankers 
came to Louisville for the conference, far 
exceeding the expected attendance. 
Today’s farm service. The opening ses- 
sions provided the background. Chairman 
Campbell told the conference where the 
nation’s banks stand today on farm serv- 


(Ap 


; 





ice. He pointed out that 13,000 of the 
14,000 American banks now make loans 
to farmers. “In 1951,” he said, “banks 
loaned $6.2 billion to 2,110,000 farmers. 
This represents 39.2 per cent of all the 
farmers in the country. 

“Our farm people tell us that we can 
further increase our total farm output by 
about 20 per cent in the next three or 
four years. Such an increase obviously 
involves certain costs for machinery, fer- 
tilizer, etc. This growing importance of 
operating capital in the typical farm busi- 
ness is viewed by many people as a per- 
manent development. If this is the case, 
it poses»many problems for us in the 
banking field.” 


Politics condemned. Dr. Earl Butz, 
head of the department of agricultural 
economics at Purdue University, then 
took up the government atmosphere in 
which today’s farmer is working. He par- 
ticularly hit politics in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, saying that the de- 
partment had shifted its emphasis over 
the years from “promotion of the public 
welfare to promotion of the farmer’s 
welfare to promotion of the party wel- 
fare.” 

“The practice of using the Production 
and Marketing Administration, which ad- 
ministers direct subsidy payments, as a 
quasi-political organization cannot be 
corrected by changing administrations, 
or by changing Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture. In the long run, the condition can 
be corrected only by removing the ‘temp- 
tation,’ consisting of the general system 
of direct payments to individual farm- 
ers,” Dr. Butz asserted. 

Non-bankers see future. The bankers 
left the problem of peering into the fu- 
ture to men outside their own field. True 
D. Morse, president of the Doane Agri- 
cultural Service, St. Louis, and Kenneth 
Hood, assistant director of the commodi- 


Special farm conference at Louisville covered the great strides in 


Scene at the National Agricultural Credit Conference of the American Bankers Association 


ty departments of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, both spoke on what 
lies ahead in agriculture. And they were 
in agreement on the short-term future: 
Things are going to be good for the 
farmer, but not as good as they have 
been. - 

“The major hazard in farming has 
switched from production to prices,” Mr. 
Morse said. “Lack of experience with 
recessions or a depression is a factor 
about which there is increasing concern. 
It is estimated that well over one-half 
of those now charged with the manage- 
ment of businesses and farms have never 
experienced other than a rather continu- 
ous uptrend in prices. The true test of 
management comes when prices and in- 
comes are declining.” 

Dr. Hood saw a strong domestic de- 
mand for farm products in the year 
ahead, but thought the export situation 
looked less promising. “Foreign demand 
for U. S. products is declining,” he noted, 
“and during the current year relatively 
large declines are in prospect for wheat, 
cotton, fruit, grain, and a number of 
other commodities.” 


Bank-farm cooperation. With a slight 
decline in income apparently in the off- 
ing for the nation’s farmers, the panel 
discussions put the emphasis on methods 
for keeping him financially strong. Again 
and again, the bankers were urged to 
“sit on the fence with the farmer and 
talk over his financial problems.” Com- 
plete financial information on the cus- 
tomer, the increased use of budgeted 
loans, the placing of farmers on the 
bank’s board of directors, and careful 
study of authoritative reports by the 
U. S. D. A. and state agricultural col- 
leges were all offered as aids to meeting 
future agricultural credit problems. One 
panelist, Walter W. McLaughlin of De- 
catur, Illinois, predicted that the banks 


bank service to agriculture 
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WILL YOU BE READY When 
Checking Account Charges 
Are Decontrolled? 


Was your bank ‘caught’ with inadequate checking account charges when 
bank charges were frozen? 


tele 


Do you plan to increase Regular checking account charges when permitted? 


Would you like to get greater volume of no-minimum-balance accounts and 
be assured of adequate profit? 


NOW IS THE TIME to make the plans you will put into effect after decontrol. 
We invite you to investigate ThriftiCheck, which has proved so successful in 
hundreds of communities. 


Do you realize the internal and customer advantages of ThriftiCheck’s on-the- 
premises imprinting system, the complete operating supplies, and the adver- 
tising aids furnished—all without investment by the bank? 


Ask for case histories showing how banks have increased their income and 
volume of new business by converting an ordinary plan to ThriftiCheck— 
today’s most popular no-minimum-balance checking account plan. 


NOW IS THE TIME to prepare for decontrol of bank service charges. 


We commend for your reading, the Survey on Special Checking Accounts re- 
cently prepared by Stuart Miller for the Financial Public Relations Association. 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Sponsors of “ThriftiCheck” 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. LExington 2-2490 
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| Your COLLECTIONS on 
| PERU will receive careful and 
efficient attention when for- 
warded to us. 


Upon request we shall be 
glad to forward by airmail our 
collection tariff in English 
which incorporates information 


on local customs and practices. 


BANCO 
INTERNACIONAL 









S. 
‘on aA 
BANK OF | 
ZF personal WO DEL PERU 
= Service © Head Office—Lima, Peru 


Founded in 1897 
<O wy || 
S ANG® | 36 Branches and 


Agencies in Peru 
@ SEND YOUR CUSTOMERS TO US 


WHEN THEY COME TO LOS ANGELES Capital and surplus 
in excess of 


S/.45,000,000.—. 
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| would actually be managing more farms 
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as a help to their farm customers, and 
Dr. Hood asserted that “banks are in 
farm management work now whether 
they like it or not, because whether the 
farmer gets the loan or not often decides 
his important management questions.” 
The bankers agreed that every bank ¢jogj 
in a rural community should have a full not 
time agriculturally trained farm repre- T) 
sentative, and this farm man should havef o¢ 9 
the power of okaying loans. ‘More friends close 
have been lost by a four or five day delay hour 
on a $500 loan than any other way,” Li 
one banker asserted. 


port: 
geog 


Young peoples’ role. There was a lot ie 
of talk about young people at the con-f opco 
ference—and there was almost a ma-f geo) 
jority of young faces in the audience, for} nq 
this is a new field. The A. B. A. vice-} anng¢ 
president, Everett D. Reese, of Neward,§ inc 
Ohio, spoke of the problems young men§ 4). 


are faced with in starting a successful Ce 
eareer in farming. “The financial ob- sible 
stacles have never been as great as they by t 
are today,” he said, “and, with other pro-§} say; 
fessions tempting young men off the pan 
farms, the bankers have a responsibility}} ne 
to help young farmers get over the ob-f} whic 
stacles.” Mr. Reese also said that it hadf} tyyn 
been his bank’s experience that when af yew 
young farmer was trained in modernf gan, 


| farming methods, he in turn trained thef 1, 


older farmers—in a kind of chain reac- 


: sour’ 

tion. : week 
And, in his summary of the conference) oyct, 

on the last day, Edward A. Wayne spokef gay 


directly to the young men in the room. Tl 


| “It is a problem of the son selling thef afte, 


| father,” he said. “The farm credit man 


p long 
must convince the top management of his§ yoy] 


bank that this field of farmer service isfy, y 
one of the most important opportunities} goy;t 
we have.” 


cial 

i ~ “ Frid; 
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Film on Future Farmers oni 


A color motion picture with a storyf Trus 
built around Future Farmers of Amet-f keep 


| ica, largest farm youth organization in§ pti] 


the world, has been produced by Gen-§ TT} 
erals Motors Corporation. Nati: 
The 26-minute film, made in the farm-f dena 





ing community around  Gettysburg,)) San | 





Pennsylvania, emphasizes the impor-§j bega 
tance of the F.F.A., in the lives of its} July. 
350,000-odd members, and is to be made wou] 
available through the G. M. Public Re-§ year 
lations Film Section, Detroit, Michigan,§ 6:00 
to groups interested in this farm youth bran 


activity. sche, 
Ca 

7 + e bega 

aa hi s 

Trends in Bank Hours How 


By remaining open evenings, by using teme 
specially arranged devices, and in some§ to 6: 
states by even cutting down on thejof b: 
number of holidays, the banks in the) In 
country and in Canada are solving the | Man; 
problem of all-round effective arrange) Merc 
ment of working hours. “Bank hours’ } after 
surveys continue to aid in the solution bam: 
of the problem. empl 

Survey in New York. A survey by NeW§ the 
York State Bankers Association ¢OM§ that 
pleted in August, indicated that betweeN§ fron 
June, 1948, and June, 1952, the numbel§ mo,, 
of banks with year-round Saturday a sp 










Burroughs Clearing House§ p,,, 






‘arms® closing increased from 432 to 479; 
» and> whereas those banks with summer only 
re inf Saturday closing decreased from 47 
ether} to 22. 

r thef In 1952 only 90 of the 591 banks re- 
cides} porting did not close on Saturday. The 
1s.” geographic factor of the non-Saturday 
bank closing banks was that they are situated 
a full not in a single area, but across the state. 
repre- The same survey reflected that a total 
| have of 274 banks, or 57.2 per cent of those 
riends | closed on Saturday, maintained extra 
delay} hours for customer convenience. 

way,”} Limit holidays. In some cases in Amer 
ican cities the banks which went on the 
a loti fve day week have cut down on their 
> CON-f observance of holidays. The Atlanta, 


1 ma-f Georgia banks observe only six holidays, - 


ce, for and in Topeka, Kansas, the banks have 
_ vice-B announced they will no longer observe 
-ward,§ Lincoln’s or Washington’s birthday, or 
z= men§ Armistice or Columbus day. 

essfulf Compensatory hours. Aware of the pos- 
al ob-§ sible inconvenience to customers caused 
s they by the five-day week, many banks are 
Yr pro-§ staying open one night a week. As an 
ff the example, Rutherford, New Jersey is just 
sibilityh one of the many commuting towns to 
he ob-} which thousands of workers do not re- 


it hadh turn from a large metropolis, such as | 


vhen a) New York City in the Rutherford in- 
nodernf stance, until after banking hours. 
ed the) In Rutherford and in St. Louis, Mis- 
1 reac} souri, the banks are open one night a 
week to provide for the banking which 
erence} cystomers once did on Saturday, their 
» spoke day off. 
~room.— The banks in Richmond, Virginia, 
ng the after adopting the five-day week not 
it man# long ago, immediately announced they 
t of his would remain open from 4 until 6 p.m., 
‘vice IS§ on Mondays and Fridays. In Allendale, 
unities§ South Carolina, the Carolina Commer- 
cial Bank planned to stay open every 
Friday afternoon and evening for the 
benefit of workers at the hydrogen bomb 
plant. And providing extra service for 
. motorists is the Oak Cliff Bank and 
a story§ Trust Company of Dallas, Texas, which 
Amel-§ keeps its eight drive-in windows open 
tion inf until eight o’clock. 
y Gen-§ The branches of the Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles in Pasa- 
e farm-} dena and Altadena and those in the 
ysburg,} San Joaquin and Imperial Valleys, which 
impor-§ began a summer schedule of hours in 
s of its} July, announced in September that they 
ye made would observe Saturday closing on a 
slic Re-§ year-round basis, remaining open until 
ichigan,§ 6:00 p.m. on Fridays. The fifteen other 
n youth® branches of the bank adopted a five-day 
schedule in October. 

Canadian counterpart. Canadian banks 
began closing some of their branches 
on Saturday mornings earlier this year. 
However, by way of adjustment, they 

yy using§temain open in some cities from 4:30 
n some§to 6:00 p.m., Fridays, with the exception 
on the}of branches in downtown areas. 
_ jin the) Improvisations. Night depositories in 
ving the; Many places have filled the need for 
arrange ‘merchants who want to bank their cash 
hours”) after regular hours. In Mobile, Ala- 
solution] bama The Merchants National Bank 
employs a “24-hour teller” device, and 
by Newithe bank’s employee magazine reports 
on com@that the number of deposits has grown 
betwee" from a little over 1,000 per quarter to 
numbe! More than 7,000 items per quarter in 
saturda§ a space of three years. 
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Many Businessmen 
trust their Customers 
more than they 
trust Themselves 


They insure capital from loss 
through embezzlement, theft and 
fire... yet many neglect to protect 
the same capital when it becomes an 
“account receivable” 





REDIT losses represent working capital . . . and it’s 
earning power . . . gone forever. Your commercial 
customers can make their customers’ “‘promises to pay” a 
positive asset with American Credit Insurance. It 
GUARANTEES payment of accounts receivable. Many 
banks wisely recommend this protection before approving 
commercial loans. The bank can be included as a named 
assured without charge. 
SEND FOR NEW BOOK, “Credit Insurance and Your 
- Company.” It tells how and why 
F; | businessmen last year protected sales 
het | of over 5 billion dollars with American 
Credit Insurance. For your copy, con- 
| tact our office in your city or write 
American Credit Indemnity Company of 
New York, Dept. 49, First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 











| ano YOUR COMPANY 














protect your capital 


... invest in security AMERICAN 
Crepit INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 


American “= 
Credit Insurance 


guarantees payment of 
accounts receivable 
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, : Heap big ARIZONA WELCOME! 


Friends and customers referred 
to us will receive the same 
consideration and personal 
interest that you, yourself, 
extend to them “back home.”’ 





servinc 74 ARIZONA 


33 FRIENDLY CONVENIENT OFFICES 
Home Office — Phoenix, Arizona 























President Bennett added an improvement to banking-by-mail 


Flavorful Envelopes 

Last summer while attending a con- 
vention, Wade E. Bennett, president of 
the Hollywood (California) State Bank 
licked a mail-deposit envelope, and made 
the usual wry expression. 

Back in Hollywood, Mr. Bennett con- 
tacted the envelope manufacturer with 
a view to determining the possibility of 
flavoring the mucilage on the envelopes. 
There followed a series of taste-prefer- 
ence tests in which 210 Woodbury Col- 
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Whether you are ordering something 
out of a catalog, or filling out an appli- 
cation for a license, or heading up 
your tax return, the people who have 
to read your name correctly implore 
you to “Please Print.” And little won- 
: der, considering that we are a nation 
of scrawlers. The printed name is easy 
to read—the written name is not. 


In the course of a year, approximately 
fifteen thousand banks handle about 
twelve billion checks drawn by forty 
million checking account customers. 
These checks must be sorted and paid 
and filed swiftly and accurately by a 
hundred thousand bank people, and 
each of them—every single one—must 
do his job right the first time. Is it any 
wonder, then, that the appreciation for 
printed names on bank checks is grow- 
ing every day? 


We who operate check printing estab- 
lishments are feeling the impact of this 


PLEASE PRINT ; 


demand for printed names. We are 
expanding our typesetting facilities and 
our press facilities in order to keep 
pace. We are attuning ourselves to the 
millions of little imprint orders that 
move thru our plants—each one 
requiring the same attention to 
detail as would an order for a million 
checks. 


ee oe ee 









Back in the 30’s, when we first drama- 
tized the imprinted check, we pointed 
out that what was then a fad would 
some day be the accepted custom. 
Apparently that day is here for millions 
of people and thousands of banks. It is 
just around the corner for the remain- 
ing people who have not yet started 
to use imprinted checks and for the 
few remaining banks who have not 
begun to sell them. This comes as no 
surprise to us because we have fostered 
it, prepared for it, and have equipped 
ourselves to handle our part of 
the work. 

















Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON , PAOLI, CLEVELAND. CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


~ 


| ture to be undertaken in the city’s new 





lege seniors in Los Angeles voted by 
more than 2 to 1 in favor of peppermint 
over spearmint. 

As a result of Mr. Bennett’s “distaste- 
ful’’ experience, housewives and _ hus- 
bands who now make bank deposits by 
mail will find a tasty peppermint flavor 
upon licking the envelope flap. 


Aiding City’s Improvement 
Central-Penn National Bank of Phila- 

delphia has completed plans for a new 

5-story building, the first major struc- 


“triangle” area now being opened up. 
The site of the new bank was made 
possible with the demolition of the so- 
called “Chinese Wall,’”’ an elevated struc- 
ture which for years has carried the 
Pennsylvania Railroad tracks into the 
Broad Street station. 

The building is expected to be ready 
for occupancy by March, 1954. In it 


will be centralized all of Central-Penn’s 
accounting services, and it will provide 


complete banking facilities including 


drive-in installations. 


President C. A. Sienkiewicz, in dis-]) 


closing the plans, declared, “Our bank 
has complete faith in the future of 








Berane 3 





Philadelphia, and has many other plans} 


to participate in the development of 
this central area of the city.”’ 


Planning 5-story bank 
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lt pays 1 de Cusiness wile Clade’ 


Across the nation and around the world banks large and small 
employ the services of Chase as New York correspondent. The 
Chase family of correspondents covers every major city and 
almost every county in the United States as well as all commer- 
cially important areas abroad. 


Chase has always been a banker’s bank, with the personnel, ex- 
perience and equipment to serve the needs of correspondents. 
More important, we think, is the “Chase way” of serving corre- 
spondents. Every request, usual or unusual, receives the same 
prompt and personal attention. That is why so many bankers say, 


am 
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“It pays to do business with Chase” 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Copyright 1952, 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation The Chase National Bank of the City of New York 


Decemser, 1952 





SERVICE TO 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Credit information 


Around the clock mail 


pich-up 
Quick collection of items 


Participation in 
local loans with 
correspondent banks 


Dealers in State and 
Municipal Bonds 


Execution of security 
orders 


Analyses of investment 
portfolios 


Safekeeping of securities 
Full foreign services 


Many personal services 
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When you think 
of COAL 


PEOPLES 




















America can be proud of its coal 
industry! In 1951, it produced 
565,359,000 tons of coal... ata total 
dollar volume of $9,973,135,550! 

Yet, in spite of this tremendous 
volume, present estimates indicate 
the needs for coal will double by the 
end of this century! Yes, coal is one 
of the really basic industries of our 
country ... one upon which many 
others depend, such as steel, plastics, 
synthetic fuels, medicines, synthetic 
rubber. The coal industry is moving 
ahead, helping to assure the United 
States of continued industrial 
leadership. 

Peoples First has acquired exten- 
sive experience in serving the coal 
industry. This knowledge and our 
widespread contacts in the coal indus- 
try are frequently of value to cor- 
respondents. If you’re considering a 
Pittsburgh Correspondent, we will 
welcome the opportunity of present- 
ing the facts about our comprehensive 
services. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Correspondent Bank Department 
P. O. Box 506, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member Bank Wire 
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Security National Bank, Trenton, New Jersey tee it 

ares 

In 10 years deposits grew from less than 2 to more than 10 million on 
a top 

Growth of a Young Bank intercommunication system installed. cn 
The occasion of the 25th anniversary The bank’s president, J. Henry Fell, press 
this year of the Security National Bank, has served in that capacity since thef), | 
Trenton, New Jersey, recalled for the bank was organized. the f 
| bank the hard years of depression fol- less 
| lowed by a ten-year period of expansion e e e motiv 
| in which assets grew from less than two “In 
million to well over ten million dollars. , it mitte 
To fill a need in the then fast-growing Community Exhibits els, ¢ 
area of North Trenton, the Security A specially designed display cabinetf rates 
National was organized in 1927, be- in use on a bank-customer cooperative ward: 
| coming the city’s youngest bank. Since basis by the West Hudson National Bank fand s 
1939 the bank has been compelled each at Kearny, New Jersey, for the past l5fbe a 
year to think in terms of expansion be- months has brought considerable satis-fand | 
| cause of the accelerated pace of indus- faction to the bank and its customers. Ho 
try and business in the community. The display cabinet has been a meansfthe ¢ 
The post-war high in automobiles of exhibiting the products of 28 localf mean 
necessitated the opening of a parking concerns, both large and small, thereby fits in 
yard in the rear of the bank. There fol- “educating” the bank’s customers inf Inste: 
lowed the construction of a mezzanine’ general as to how and what products are § basic 
floor in the rear of the bank’s interior. made in the community. “Ti 
And as customer lines grew longer, it The display idea was conceived by§he to 
became necessary to remodel the floor the bank’s executive vice-president Fred f ershij 
plan completely. W. Allen on the theory that good-willf Wash 
More parking space was later found and educational type promotions through feder: 
by acquiring property adjoining that of the medium of photographs make up aBhe co 
the bank’s. A drive-in teller’s window bank’s best publicity. Def 
and complete air-conditioning units were Built of mahogany and lined in greenf man 
installed. And among many other inno- velvet, the cabinet measures 72 inchesf{ of the 
vations, safe deposit box facilities were high, 42 inches square, with 40 x 40f dent < 
more than doubled and an electronic’ inches of glass sides. 5 Loan 
deleg: 

ernme 





Bank display space features 28 local concerns in 15 months 


West Hudson National Bank, Kearny, New Jersey 
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SP) | Savings-Loan Convention 


The impact of the first change in na- 
tional administration in 20 years upon 
personal savings and private ownership 
was the chief subject under discussion 
with the opening of the 60th annual con- 
vention of the United States Savings and 
Loan League in New York City on 
November 10. 
A record number of 2750 savings as- 
sociation executives from all parts of the 
country, representing a business which 
in 12 years has more than tripled its 
savings and loan assets, attended the 
week-long gathering which lasted 
through November 14. 
An optimistic future. “A more favor- 
able climate” was the phrase used by 
Morton Bodfish, of Chicago, and chair- 
man of the League’s executive commit- 
tee in predicting an optimistic future as 
a result of the November elections. 
lion Mr. Bodfish, who for 21 years has been 
a top spokesman of the savings and loan 
business, predicted a drop in government 
* spending and an easing of inflationary 
ell, pressures. He declared that henceforth 
the cost of money will be based more on 
the factors of supply and demand and 
less on “government edict and political 
motivation.” 

“Interest rates,” he said, “will be per- 
mitted, in general, to seek their own lev- 
els, and this will mean firm mortgage 
abinetf rates for some time, and also higher re- 
rativefwards for individual savings. The long 
| Bank J and short of it seems to be that there will 
ast 15§be a more favorable climate for savings 

satis-fand home ownership.” 
mers. However, Mr. Bodfish emphasized that 
meansfthe change in administration will not 
3 localf mean that the government will abandon 
hereby fits interest in housing and home finance. 
ers inf Instead, he said, it will mean a shift in 
cts areB basic government attitudes. 
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MARCH 17, 1924—at Los Angeles’ Clover 
Field—four Army planes took off to circle 
the globe. September 24, three returned (one 
having reached only as far as Alaska) ... mis- 
sion completed in six months and a week, 
ZZ, 951 flying hours, and 57 stops. 


When they took off, we were a bank 
with 31 branches. ( By the time they got 
back, we’d added seven! ) And we were 
acting as Correspondent for other banks 
—a modest number, for the demand was 


not great. 

“The primary aim of government will . ; : ‘ 
red by be to encourage and facilitate home own- TODAY, there's a different Air Force round- 
t Fredfership, but without centralized control, the-world flight record: 94 hours, one minute 
od-willf Washington dictation, and promotion of -..non-stop, refueling in flight. 
hrough federally- idi sing programs,” . : . : 
ag . a housing programs, And, today, Security-First National is 

Defense spending. Speaking as chair- a bank of 139 Offices and Branches, 
y green man of the trends and policies committee Serving California from mid-state to 
inches of the League, William E. Taylor, presi- Mexico... providing complete, compe- 


) x 40R dent of the Security Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, Cleveland, told the 
delegates that a realistic analysis of gov- : 
be ernment defense spending would sug- We would be pleased to serve you as Pacific 
gest that American business, contrary to Coast Correspondent. Write: Bank and Cus- 
the view of some “pessimistic forecast- tomer Relations Department. 

ers,’ does have the ability to maintain a 
high level of activity without the stimu- RESOURCES OVER 12 BILLION DOLLARS 
lation of increased government spending, MANAGING COMMITTEE 

or increased private expenditures for 


. 2 George M. Wallace, Chairman 
ew plants and equipment. Chairman Board of Directors 


tent Correspondent service for banks 
throughout America and overseas. 















Housing markets. A spot check as re- 
ported by the committee on economic 
trends and policies, disclosed that local 


; : : L. W. Crai C. T. Wienke 
housing markets are showing a reduction tig Vice-President 


James E. Shelton Chester A. Rude 
President Chairman Executive Committee 


in the demand for houses and, as a con- 
Sequence, an increase in competition 
among builders is already being felt. 


The report further revealed that over ECURITY- FIRST 


i‘Wo-thirds of the builders reported that 


' 2 the number of houses of all types on the EVA COEVE BANK 





Market for sale currently is greater than 





ayear ago; that there seems to be a gen- OF LOS ANGELES 

ge eral tendency for the period of time that 

: ouses remain on the market to grow MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
ier: that no decline was shown in the MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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prices of new houses; that, in fact, nearly 
a quarter of those queried reported price 
ucdivances. 
The report concluded that in 1953 
“home buyers will have the upper hand.” 
Government housing. Written before 
the general elections and, ee not 
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@ Pen Ruled Passbooks 

®@ Machine Posting Passbooks 

@ Savings Passbooks 

®@ Commercial Passbooks 

@ Loan Passbooks 

@ School Savings Passbooks 

@ End Fold Check Cases 
Top Fold Check Cases 
Personalized Check Cases 

@ Tabbed Ledger Cards 
Signature Cards 

@ Colored Bristol and Manila 
Thumb Cut Envelopes 

© Statement Deposit Slips 

@ Bill Straps 

@ Coin Wrappers 

@ Money Bags 

@ Check Binders 
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President Charles L. Clements 


New leaders of U.S. Savings and Loan League 


speculating on the possible effect of a 
new national administration, a report 
from the League’s government housing 
committee condemned what was called 
“Bureaucratic impertinence” in connec- 
tion with the public housing program. 

The report maintained that neither de- 
feats in local elections, nor protests by 
opponents of the program had stopped 
government housing representatives and 
employees from “using every propaganda 
device at their command to foist this pro- 
gram on unsuspecting and uninformed 
persons.” 

Plea for cooperation. Touching upon 


| matters of taxation in his annual state- 


ment, President Ben H. Hazen declared 
that the dollars handled by the savings 
and loan business pour more taxes per 
million into the tax stream of the com- 
munities and nation than do the dollars 
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20 of America’s 25 Largest 


Businesses are Shawmut Customers* 





The National Ch. want Bank \ 


40 WATER STREET, BOSTON 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Capital and Surplus $30,000,000 
* Based on Sales Reported by Moody's Manual, 
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Vice-president Ralph R. Crosby 





handled by similar agencies. 





“In cooperation with the mutual sav- 
ings banks in a like position,” Mr. Hazen 
said, “we must find ways to make that 
clear. Meantime, we will assist whole- 
heartedly in the efforts to apply existing 
tax laws equitably and intelligently.” 

Mr. Hazen further stated that with the 
cooperation of “coolheaded commercial 
bankers,” the League hopes to stop the 
“attacks on the integrity of our financial 
institutions by a small minority of their 
fellows in a few states.” 

“We are their customers,” he contin- 
ued. “Every day we introduce new cus- 
tomers to their services. We recommend 
confidence in their advice. It is not good 
business for a small minority of them to 
misuse that prestige in mistaken at- 
tempts to compete by attack. We urge a 
continuance of the restraint now being 
exercised by our associations. Counter- 
attack will not build public confidence.” 

New officers. Elected to direct the 
League’s activities during 1953 were 
Charles L. Clements, president, and 
Ralph R. Crosby, vice-president. Mr. 
Clements is president of the Chase Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association, 
Miami, Florida, and Mr. Crosby is presi- 
dent of the Old Colony Cooperative Bank, 





Providence, Rhode Island. 

Record growth to continue. Norman H. 
Strunk, executive vice-president of the 
League, estimated in his administrative 
report, that assets of the savings and 
loan business this year would jump ap- 
proximately $2,600,000,000, an increase 


| of 13 per cent over the figures shown dur- 


ing the previous record year of 1951. 

With the total assets standing at $21, 
800,000,000 by the end of 1952, Mr. 
Strunk said, “It seems virtually certain 
that before 1953 is more than a month 
old the savings associations will comprise 
a $22 billion business. 

The speaker also pointed out that since 
late Spring the percentage of home 
financing done by savings associations 
has ranged between 36 per cent and 38 
per cent, of total credit extended. In 
1951, the average was slightly over 32 
per cent. 
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AN UPSTATE NEW YORK 
BANKER WRITES 





“*,. [have always found you ready to 


cooperate in any way...it has been a 
pleasure to know the officers in the va- 
rious departments and to receive their 
valuable advice upon problems which 
were and are constantly appearing to 


the small country banker.” 



























The Marine Trust, Buffalo, New York 


New adaptations of drive-in facilities custom-planned to meet individual bank needs 


Drive-ins in Action 

The pictures on these pages show 
some of the new drive-in facilities that 
have been completed by banks in recent 
months to help solve myriad traffic and 
parking problems and at the same time 
help facilitate the handling of bank 
business. 

Buffalo, New York. The drive-in office 
of The Marine Trust Company of this 
city contains a row of four teller win- 
dows which are of the unique saw-tooth 
design to permit customers to drive in 
and depart quickly without waiting for 
those ahead. Adjoining the drive-in 
office is a parking area for customers 
wishing to transact business at the 
Marine’s main Seneca office across the 
street. 

Augusta, Georgia. The Reynolds Street 
branch of the National Exchange Bank, 
Augusta, shown has an extra large park- 
ing lot with easy access to the three 
drive-in windows. The building was 
especially designed to provide space for 
the bookkeeping, consumer credit and 
trust departments of the bank. 

Plainfield, New Jersey. The pressure of 
popular demand for drive-in facilities 
led to the recent opening of The Plain- 
field Trust Company’s two additional 
windows. After beginning the drive-in 
service in 1948 with two windows, 
100,000 cars were handled in the first 
two years and in May of this year a 
high point was reached when 810 cars, 
35 seconds, were serviced 


one every 





Industrial National Bank, Detroit 




















The Plainfield (N.J.) Trust Co. 


during the course of a single day. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. Located in the 
heart of downtown Minneapolis the new 
Auto Bank operated by First National 
Bank of Minneapolis is enjoying tre- 
mendous popularity. Here again, well 
over 800 cars a day have used First’s 
auto bank, and the total continues to 
grow. Five teller units are located in 
the attractive brick and glass structure 
at the rear of the auto bank lot, which 
is next door to the bank’s main office. 

Detroit, Michigan. The newest branch 
office of the Industrial National Bank, 
of this city, an all “drive-in” facility, 
will contain 4500 square feet on the first 
floor. The exterior is brick with porce- 





Designers continue to find innovations for a nation doing more and more banking on wheels 








National Exchange Bank, Augusta, Ga. 














First National Bank, Minneapolis 









lain panels at the windows, and with 
a part of the front elevation made of 
ribbed aluminum facing. There will also 
be a separate drive-in auto bank with 
four tellers’ windows, attached by a 
canopy to the main building. An offset 
parking area is adjacent to the bank. 
Both the bank building and the drive-in 
unit will be completely air conditioned. 


















City Bank, Detroit, Michigan 
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Palmetto Bank, Laurens, S. C. 
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Pacific National Bank, Long Beach, Cal. 
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Pictured too at Detroit, Michigan is 
the highly modern new Evergreen-Seven 
Mile branch office of the City Bank. The 
multiple drive-in facilities and full 
length windows are the outstanding 
features of the City Bank’s new branch. 
The extensive parking areas are also 
an attractive feature in the neighbor- 
hood location. 

_ Shreveport, Louisiana. The oldest bank 
In the city and celebrating a 75th anni- 
versary this year, The First National 
Bank of Shreveport was the first to in- 
troduce drive-in banking there in 1949 
with a branch in the Broadmoor resi- 
dential area. The bank’s newest drive-in, 
located in the Cedar Grove residential 
area, also has its own off-street park- 
ig, 2 covered drive-in tellers window, 
and a night depository. A special feature 
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Owensboro National Bank, Owensboro, Ky. 


of First National’s drive-in branches 
are the informally decorated conference 
rooms which are made available for 
meetings of clubs and civic groups. 
Laurens, South Carolina. The Palmetto 
Bank drive-in branch, opened in this 
city in August of this year, was built of 
Roman brick and is equipped with the 


latest type drive-in windows. The bank’s’ 


officers have reported they anticipate at 
least a third of the routine business will 
be transacted at the drive-in branch, 
although all records are kept at the 
main office. 

Long Beach, California. The new drive- 
in branch of The Pacific National Bank 
features the saw-tooth arrangement of 
the teller windows, which enables the 
servicing of customers three at a time. 
The saw-tooth feature takes a minimum 


Most new banks and branches have either single or multiple unit drive-in windows 


of space and yet allows for handy access 
and exit on the bank’s lot. The drive-in 
branch is made very attractive by the 
use of stone, brick and glass. 

Warren, Arizona. A new type of bank- 
ing service to the county, the Miners 
& Merchants Bank included a drive-in 
window in its new branch in this city. 
The drive-in transactions are handled 
via a summons-bell and a two-way com- 
munications system, and through a 
heavy metal box type opening, the doors 
of which are controlled by the teller. 
To facilitate business at the three inside 
windows as well as the drive-in window, 
the new branch provides parking space 
for fifty cars. 

Seaford, Delaware. A new drive-in win- 
dow at the rear of the building was 
recently installed by the Natiorial Bank 
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The Bank of California, Portland, Ore. 














Union Market National, Watertown, Mass. 











Union & New Haven (Conn.) Trust 


At the curb or on the sidewalk, today’s bank customers do business with maximum convenience 


of Seaford. The First National, although 
among the smaller banks, in addition to 
its modern drive-in facility also features 
employee kitchen and serving facilities, 
junior banking department, etc., to make 
it among the most modern in the state. 

Owensboro, Kentucky. A folder of The 
Owensboro National Bank recently an- 
nouncing its new drive-in banking read: 
“Eliminate these problems!’ after which 
were checked off: “parking troubles, 
standing in line, bad weather, dressing 
up and wasting time.” The Owensboro 


National’s new facility allows customers 
to drive in under cover from one street, 
stop at one of four saw-tooth arranged 
windows, and emerge onto a _ street 
on the other side. The facility is fully 
equipped and brilliantly lighted for night 
service. 

Portland, Oregon. Commonly known as 
the “snorkel,” a new curb teller unit 
was recently installed at its branch in 
this city by the Bank of California. 
Aiding materially in the immediate 
customer approval of the “snorkel” was 
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the arrangement by the bank with muni- 
cipal authorities to reserve four park- 
ing meters to permit customers to wait 
in line. 

Watertown, Massachusetts. The service 
available at the new double sidewalk 
teller installations of the Union Market 
National Bank here is limited to accept- 
ing checking account deposits and cash- 


ing checks. A marquis extending over | 


the sidewalk affords protection during 
bad weather. On one such rainy day 
nearly 200 transactions were handled 
at the windows. 

New Haven, Connecticut. The Union & 
New Haven Trust Company here con- 
ducted a prior-survey in the form of 
month-end statement stuffers on_ its 
new curb teller. A “curb teller signature 
card” to be signed and returned to the 
bank was contained in the stuffer. Of 
a 6,000 mailing, 1,400 returns were made 
and in less than four weeks the new 
curb teller was averaging 140 cars per 
day. 


Directors’ Audit Guide 


In a concise but comprehensive man- 
ner the Georgia Bankers Association 
covers the essentials of audit and control 
for bank directors in a folder distributed 
recently to Georgia banks. 

The folder, which describes the duties 
and liabilities of the bank director and 
contains a “check list for bank protec- 
tion,” was prepared by the Georgia asso- 
ciation’s country bank operations com- 


| mittee. 


| 


In making the folder available, C. S. 


Conklin, second vice-president, the First} 


National Bank of Atlanta, Georgia, and 
chairman of the committee advised: 


“All too often in recent months news- 7 
papers have headlined bank embezzle- | 
ments, some of which might have been } 


prevented had bank directors adopted a 
guide in policy on audit and control.” 


Mr. Conklin has further stated that) 
single copies of the pamphlet may be} 


obtained without charge by writing the 
Georgia Bankers Association at 22 
Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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$1 5,000 000 $4,000,000 $3,000,000 
SURPLUS UNDIVIDED RESERVED FOR 
. PROFITS CONTINGENCIES 


W. a. appreciate the loyal support of our 
old and new stockholders and regret that there was not 
enough stock available to meet the strong demand. 


ben CVVooke, 


: President 
7th year of dependable correspondent service 
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Teaching Thrift to the Customers of the Future 


Interesting approaches by banks and savings associations to the “youth of today—leaders of tomorrow” 








New York City. Two outstanding series 
of educational folders are currently be- 
ing offered free of charge by the New 
York State Savings Bank Association 
to elementary and junior high schools 
in this city. 

To date the principals of 350 schools 
have ordered 8,000 sets of the 9-month 
folder series which are called “Resource 


>" . 
> 





mo 


Mutual bank program 





Units.’”’ The units are 4-page, 8% x 11”, 
fully illustrated, consisting of 9 each in 
two envelopes. One series is for use in 
the kindergarten to the fourth grade, and 
the other series for the fifth to ninth 
grades. 

Prepared in cooperation with the 
New York City board of education, the 
series are designed to provide informa- 
tion and incentive on thrift, money 
management and savings banking. 

John Adikes, the association’s public 
information chairman and president of 
the Jamaica (New York) Savings Bank 
has said that the response thus far has 
been excellent, and that the association 






plans to make the series available at 
cost in all areas of the United States 
where the school systems approve the 
approach and material used. 

Meadville, Pennsylvania. The First Na- 
tional Bank of Meadville, in collabora- 
tion with a store chain of this city re- 
cently ran a large newspaper ad which 
said: “Boys and girls, would you like 
to see some of the equipment firemen 
use when they answer an alarm?” 

Would they! More than a thousand 
kids lined up in the next two days, not 
only to examine and learn about the real 
fire engines, but also to take a ride in 
a miniature sized “kiddieland” fire truck 
the bank imported for the purpose. 

The unforeseen response made it nec- 
essary to “register” the boys and girls by 
imprinting their hands with one of the 
bank’s rubber endorsement stamps, 
which the kids showed as a mark of dis- 
tinction. 

The executive vice-president of the 
bank, Edwin H. Keep, who developed 
the program, was highly pleased with 
the good will earned for the bank, and 
the knowledge of fire dangers and pre- 
cautions learned by the children. 

Port Huron, Michigan. In order to 
facilitate the operation of a parochial 
and public school savings program, the 
Peoples Savings Bank of this city recent- 
ly remodelled a part of its basement 
into a “Students’ Bank.” 

Under the bank’s plan, one day each 
week is set aside as “bank day,” on 
which the students bring their money 
to school and make deposits in multiples 
of five cents. The children hand their 
money in to the teachers who turn it 
over with deposit slips made out by the 
students to a bank messenger. The 
money is then carried to the bank in a 
locked zipper bag. All withdrawals must 
be made at the bank. 

To date, according to Assistant Cashier 
Earl W. Donaldson, this department has 
opened 8,247 accounts out of a total 


of 10,000 students in the district. The 
figures carried in the bank’s general 
ledger at the present time show ap- 
proximately $90,000 in school savings, 

Dallas, Texas. Two hundred copies of 
the widely distributed book, “Your 
Bank,” written by George L. Leffler, 
finance professor of the Pennsylvania 
State College, for the Pennsylvania | 
Bankers Association, were used as a | 
gift to Dallas, Texas schools recently 


by The Republic National Bank of J 
that city. : 

In presenting the 96-page books, § 
which contain 200 questions and an- 


swers on banking operations and serv- | 








ices, bank president Fred F. Florence | 
specified that they were to be used in 
the high school economics classes and 
as reference material for teachers and 
students in other schools. 


Washington, D.C. Stones replaced the 


customary beans in a recent “Show many 


in the jar” contest staged by The First} 








Savings-loan contest 


Federal Savings & Loan Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

It was discovered that a tie-in with 
the singing cowboy who stars in a TV 
show sponsored by the association, was 
a public relations event “sure-fire” to 
make friends among the small fry as well 
as the older fans. 
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Commercial banks also have developed many ideas for winning the interest of young customers 


Peoples Savings Bank, Port Huron, Mich. 
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The First National Bank, Meadville, Penna. 
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Chicago, Illinois. Two American Bank- 
er Association sound films, ‘Money 
Talks,” treating of thrift and savings, 
and “A Future to Bank On,” dealing 
with banking as a vocation were pre- 
sented recently to the Chicago board of 
education by Henry E. Lee, president 
of The National Boulevard Bank of 
Chicago and also president of the Chi- 
The cago District, Ulinois Bankers Associ- 
neral ation. 
ap- Elliot W. Frank, vice-president of the 
ings. La Salle National Bank, Chicago, heads 
es of the district’s committee of education and 
Your public relations, which is urging banks 
affler, to take the initiative in arranging for 
rania § Showing of A.B.A. films in public, pa- 
tania | Yrochial and private high schools in their 
as a neighborhoods, 
ently 
k of § ° bd 


cooks, |) Corrections 

1 an- The October issue of The Burroughs 
serv- Clearing House incorrectly reported the 

rence locations of The Ramapo Trust Company 

ed in and the Wilmington Savings & Trust 
and Company. The Wilmington Savings & 

s and|} Trust Company is located at Wilming- 


d the | 
many 
First 


North Carolina bank 


jation, } 


n with 

a TV 
yn, was 
ire’’ to 
as well 


Located in New York 


ton, North Carolina, and not at Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, as reported. This bank ex- 
terior is shown because of the very un- ANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO 
usual design and arrangement of the ; : aor 
bank’s building signs. The Ramapo Trust woe Ff Ree ww ON WwiscoOnNstN 
Company is located at Spring Valley, 

York and not at Hartford, Con- 

cut, as reported. The very attrac- 

and excellently illuminated interior 

this bank is shown again on this 
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The Continental Illinois Bank 














is a nationally recognized dealer in 





U. S. Government, State, and Municipal securities 





QO” substantial trading position in these 
securities, our wire and telephone 

facilities, and the experience of our special- | 
ists in this field, all combine for the benefit 

of our correspondent banks and other } 


customers. 


All the facilities of our Bond Depart- 
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Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago . 


LaSalle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets to 
LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Y tiec 
Member Federal Deposit I: ¢ Corporati 


ment are always at your service. Our 








officers welcome an opportunity to share 






information and ideas with you. 
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WHAT ABOUT LOANS. RATES. EARNINGS? 








HE major influences that mold 

the course of banking, change 

from time to time. During the 
decade before World War II, banking 
was influenced largely by the efforts to 
recover from the devastating effects 
of a great depression. During the war 
itself, banking was largely influenced 
iby governmental fiscal policy. In the 
sPostwar period banking continued to 
be influenced by these policies, and 
also by the conflict between the Treas- 
ity and the Federal Reserve. The 
‘tate of private business, however, 
nas come to be a larger factor in bank- 
Ing. It is now possible to say that the 
ourse of banking is dominated by 
rivate business developments. The 
anking outlook, therefore, is close- 
¥ tied to the general business outlook. 
Ve will consider that topic first. 
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By 
ROLAND I. ROBINSON 


Professor of Banking, School of Com- 
merce, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 


In many ways the business year now 
soon to end has been something of a 
paradox. During much of the year 
business sentiment could have been 
described as “uneasy.” But the hard 
facts of business analysis show the 
year to have been a good one. In the 
first two quarters corporate profits 
seemed to be shrinking but third 
quarter statements have been excel- 
lent. 

Banks enjoyed a particularly good 
year. Banking profits, when the fig- 
ures are compiled, will almost certain- 
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Professor Robinson predicts an “excellent year” for banks in 1953 


DANALNG OUTLOOK REAPPRAISHD 


f The significance of the coming change in the Administration 
and the prospective shift in the business and banking scene 


ly prove to be the highest on record. 
During the past year and a half, in- 
terest rates have gone up materially. 
Loan demand has been excellent. But 
bankers have joined their business 
colleagues in being apprehensive about 
the economic scene. 

The explanation of this paradox— 
fear amidst good times—probably is 
to be found in the general conviction 
that the business boom has been over- 
stimulated by artificial factors and 
can only end in some sort of collapse. 
The fear of the “inevitable” depres- 
sion seemed to be great. 

For example during the year the 
special problems of the textile industry 
and of the television industry made 
headlines in the business press. Stor- 
ies of these difficulties were followed 
carefully even by those not directly 
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affected. The general feeling seemed 
to be “‘whose turn next?” 

But most of these fears proved to 
be unfounded. Toward the Fall of the 
year there was a clear improvement 
in business sentiment. Both the tex- 
tile and television industries started 
to do much better. In September, for 
example, there was a strong reversal 
of earlier trends and the production of 
television sets almost doubled over 
the previous month. Television sets 
are again being allocated to dealers. 
Business has far outrun the gloomy 
sentiments of a few short months ago. 

In one respect the recent period has 
been a quite remarkable one. Except 
for the period of the steel strike, the 
levels of employment and production 
have been unusually high. Wages have 
crept up further. And in the second 
six months of 1952, the deficit in Fed- 
eral government spending will be al- 
most 8 billion dollars. Notwithstand- 
ing this, prices have been remarkably 
stable. Indeed since March 1951, when 
wholesale prices hit their peak, subse- 
quent fluctuations have been within a 
range only fractionally over 5 per cent. 
Such remarkably stable prices have 
seldom been achieved before for such 
an extended period. Even more sur- 
prising, there is nothing in sight to 
indicate that prices will break out of 
this narrow range of movement. 
The recent price stability is shown in 
the chart on this page. The narrowly 
spaced parallel lines in this chart 
bracket the range of movement of the 
“all commodity” wholesale price index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
March 1951, to the present. 

It is also worth noting that the 
ranges of movement of the principal 
components of the index have been 
narrow. Farm products have moved 
over the widest range of the compo- 
nents but not a great one considering 
the volatility of such prices. 

3ut even though the record has been 
excellent, one might wonder about the 
future. Can we continue to enjoy such 
excellent business without it develop- 
ing into a strong inflationary move? 
Or conversely, can the boom last? If 
some sort of correction was overdue 
before, isn’t the likelihood greater 
now? 

Banks can be particularly concerned 
with these questions and more specifi- 
cally with those that are unique to 
their business. What will the monetary 
and fiscal policy of the new adminis- 
tration be like? What sort of refund- 
ing and interest rate policies are now 
likely to prevail? Will defense spend- 
ing be pushed with as much vigor? 
Will the loan demand continue strong? 
What about banking costs? 

These questions can be answered 
only tentatively. With a change of 
government about to take place, some 
novelties are sure to be encountered. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES SHOW SURPRISING STABILITY 
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A continuation of the stable price trend is anticipated 


The suggestions that follow, therefore, 
should be read with these limitations 
in mind. 


S we said in our opening, business 
developments will dominate the 
banking scene. Almost every financial 
factor has its background in general 
economic developments. Certainly bank 
loan demand is intimately tied to the 
state of business. Interest rates, while 
influenced by public policy, cannot run 
strongly counter to the prevailing bal- 
ance between private saving and the 
public demand for money. Our first 
concern, therefore, will be with the 
general business outlook. 

Among the many factors that dom- 
inate the business scene, at least three 
seem to be unusually strategic at the 
present time: 

1. The policy of the new administra- 
tion with respect to defense spending 
and also its tax policies. 

2. The prospect for private capital 
expenditures. 

3. The outlook for consumer saving 
and spending. 

When President-elect Eisenhower 
announced the appointment of Joseph 
Dodge as his interim budget repre- 
sentative, the act clearly forecast a 






more conservative influence in govern- 


ment spending. Mr. Dodge’s experi- f 


ence aS a monetary administrator in 
Japan, in addition to his banking work 
as president of the Detroit Bank, par- 
ticularly fits him for his post. But 
even though this news may be cheer- 


ing, too much should not be expected | 


of the new administration within the 


first calendar year—the first fiscal| 


half-year—of its term of office. 

Supporters of the President-elect 
must give the administration time be- 
fore they can expect significant 
changes in the volume of Federal 
spending and the rate of Federal tax- 
ation. Senator Taft has said he hopes 
to see Federal spending cut 10 bil- 
lions of dollars in the first year and 
20 billions in the second year. 

If by “first year,” Senator Taft 
meant the first fiscal year, the effects 


in calendar 1953 will be slight. It) 


would probably mean, at most, some- 
thing less than five billions of dollars 
cut in the second half of the year. 
Without disparaging such a result, it 
is still not of the magnitude to change 
greatly next year’s budgetary outlook. 

On the other hand, business will 
doubtless feel itself less trammelled 
and restricted. To the extent these 
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Loans will remain high, follow seasonal pattern more closely 


feelings influence business decisions, 
they should be on the side of more vig- 
orous business spending. In other 
words, the total short-run spending 
of the new administration 
could be on the stimulating side. 

The prospects for private capital 
outlays are unusually cloudy. In the 
seven years since the end of World 
War II, private business expenditures 
for plant and equipment have exceeded 
135 billions of dollars. As yet no end 
is in sight. While these very large dol- 
lar figures are partly the product of 
higher capital costs, the amount of 
physical plant and equipment put in 
place has broken all former records. 
The plant capacity of American indus- 
try is truly enormous. 

Part of the recent burst of plant 
outlays has been due to the effect of 
the expedited amortization. Most con- 
cerns are paying taxes at such high 
rates that they can get modern plant 
facilities at a relatively cheap charge 
against current income. Concerns that 
are paying excess profits taxes are par- 
ticularly affected by these provisions. 
Often added plant capacity not only 
Permits them to increase their depre- 
ciation charges greatly but in some 
Cases, where excess profits taxes are 
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based on invested capital, the borrow- 
ing to provide for new plant also helps 
cut taxes. 

The influence of expedited amortiza- 
tion, however, may be on the wane. The 
Defense Production Administration 
has announced that the number of new 
certificates of necessity it will issue is 
limited and will be concentrated in a 
few fields in which it is felt that added 
capacity can still be used. 

By every other measure of tradi- 
tional business cycle analysis, the cap- 
ital equipment boom should soon be 
coming to an end. The amount of new 
capacity may be starting to saturate 
many markets. The financing of capi- 
tal outlays is no longer easy or cheap. 
And the outlook for a profitable return 
from such equipment is not quite so 
bright. Still, while the traditional 
tests indicate caution, an honest ob- 
server would have to admit that no 
signs of slackening can be detected. 

One of the few sobering features of 
the business outlook has been the fail- 
ure of profits to keep up with the vol- 
ume of business. While third quarter 
reports are good, they do not suggest 
a return to the profit levels of 1950. 
Many concerns have been reporting 
record sales but many have revealed 





diminished profits at the same time. 
While taxes have sometimes been re- 
sponsible for part of the decline, that 
has not always been true. In some 
cases profits seem to be down because 
wage and other costs have advanced 
more than the prices of final products. 
The market is showing a reluctance to 
absorb added costs in the form of 
higher prices. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that unless profits are rea- 
sonably well sustained the present 
levels of capital expenditure cannot 
continue indefinitely. 

During the postwar years, consum- 
ers have been one of the stabilizing 
forces in our economy. In this period 
consumer spending has jumped briefly 
twice as a result of panic during the 
early months of the Korean hostilities. 
But with these two exceptions, con- 
sumer spending has been remarkably 
stable. During the modest 1949 reces- 
sion there was less drop in consumer 
spending than in any other spending 
segment of the economy. And in a par- 
allel way consumer saving has also 
been fairly stable. 

This stability has not meant good 
business in all consumer lines. As 
noted earlier, textiles went through a 
period of difficulties. It has become 
fairly evident, however, that it was 
largely: an inventory readjustment. 
Consumer purchases of textiles do not 
seem to have declined greatly. And in 
the case of television, while consumer 
buying of this particular consumer 
durable goods fell off, consumer buying 
of other durables such as air-condi- 
tioning units went up. In other words, 
there were shifts among lines of goods, 
but consumer demand was good. 

At the moment there is some ques- 
tion as to whether automobile output 
will be limited by steel or by consumer 
demand. But with larger steel allot- 
ments there is a good chance that in 
this vital area, consumer purchases 
are likely to be high. 

But with all provision for continued 
consumer purchases, savings also 
promise to continue at a fairly high 
level. Those savings institutions that 
have pushed up their rates in accord- 
ance with the higher earnings poten- 
tials and have put more money in sav- 
ings promotion are getting good in- 
creases. There is nothing in sight to 
dampen this flow of savings. 


HE level of interest rates will be 

influenced both by natural factors 
such as the rate of savings and the 
demand for capital, and also by public 
policy. For the first time in many 
years, the relative strengths of these 
two influences is probably represented 
by the order in which they are named 
above. 

As already indicated, savings are 
likely to be good. The business de- 

See BANKING OUTLOOK—Page 71 
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For the first time, thanks to a nationwide 


survey, country banks now have 


a yardstick for... 
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From left: Dana G. Sunley, vice-president and cashier, Citizens State Bank, Paola; 
E. V. Perdue, cashier, Bank of Louisburg; Mr. Schwartz; Alden O. Weber, executive 
vice-president, American State Bank, Osawatomie 


Reviewing the savings study with neighboring country bankers 


HROUGH the years many country 

banks have been quite indifferent 

to interest-bearing deposits, and 
have surrendered thrift leadership to 
the U.S. Savings Bond program and 
to other types of institutions that have 
aggressively promoted savings or in- 
vestment accounts. 

In my opinion the primary reason 
why country banks have not been ac- 
tively seeking and expanding savings 
deposits is the widely held belief that 
this class of business is not profitable. 
Also, the smaller non-departmentalized 
banks have not had any method by 
which they could determine the inter- 
est rate that they could afford to pay 
on savings. 

But now, for the first time in their 
history, country banks have an au- 
thentic measure of the profitability 
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of their savings deposits and a prac- 
tical means of determining the rate 
that can safely be paid on them. 
This important aid to smaller bank 
management has been made possible 
by a nationwide savings analysis sur- 
vey conducted by the Country Bank 
Operations Commission in cooperation 
with the Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Working along with me on this 
project were Donald T. Lawler, presi- 
dent, Crookston National Bank, 
Crookston, Minnesota; Frank W. Sher- 
man, president, American National 
Bank, Jacksonville, Florida; and W. M. 
Willy, president, Security Bank, Madi- 
son, South Dakota. We also had the 
valuable advice and assistance of 
George R. Amy, A.B.A. deputy man- 
ager and secretary of the Country 


Protitability 
AS DEPOSITS 


By 
M. SCHWARTZ 


Executive Vice-President, Citizens State 

Bank, Paola, Kansas, and Chairman, 

Savings Analysis Committee, Country 

Bank Operations Commission, American 
Bankers Association 


L. 


Bank Operations Commission, along 
with Deputy Manager J. R. Dunker- 
ley, secretary of the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division. 

More than 2,200 banks with assets 
of not over $7,500,000 provided de- 
tailed information on their savings 
operations, and with this data as a 
basis the A.B.A. completed a_ cost 
analysis computation using a simpli- 
fied formula with average factors per- 
taining to investment, maintenance, 
withdrawal and deposit expense. 

The results, reproduced in the form 
shown on page 33, definitely establish 
that interest-bearing deposits in coun- 
try banks are generally profitable. 
They also reveal a wide variance in 
the extent to which thrift funds are 
cultivated in different areas of the 
country. 

It can be seen that Kansas is at 
the extreme bottom of the scale, with 
savings representing only about 11 
per cent of total deposits compared 
with a national average of nearly 34 
per cent. It was a desire on the part 
of a few Kansas bankers to do some- 
thing about this statewide apathy that 
eventually lead to the A.B.A. savings 
analysis project. 

M. L. Breidenthal, Sr., president, 
Security National Bank, Kansas City, 


Kansas, has long stressed the stability | 


and other advantages of time deposits. 
As chairman of the Kansas Bank Man- 
agement Commission he suggested two 
years ago that a study be made to 
acquaint the state’s bankers with the 
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ance, — for the smaller institutions. Finally, 
j j the Kansas Bank Management Com- Applying the findings to his own institution 
form mission, of which I am a member, 
ablish decided to adapt cost factors from the Comparing survey data, Mr. Schwartz found out why his bank’s cost 
coun- “Simplified Cost Analysis’? manual of figures were out of line, took steps to increase thrift deposit balances 
table. | the Country Bank Operations Com- 
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A medium-sized bank’s program for 
sereening and indoctrinating 


high school graduates 


Modern Techniques in EMPLOYEE 


SELECTION amd TRAINING 


By KENNETH W. MeLAREN 


Director of Personnel and Public Relations, Farmers & Merchants Bank of Long Beach 


T IS a paradox of banking that by 

the very nature of its service, 

particularly through its own lend- 
ing operations for the establishment of 
new business and the expansion of 
existing plants, banks continually 
create their own competition in the 
labor market. To this normal and 
healthy function of banking has, in 
recent years, been added the ever in- 
creasing assessments for taxation— 
the primary purpose of which has been 
to create a defense industry second to 
none in the world. For banks located 
in so-called defense areas, this has 
caused the development of a critical 
labor market. 

A number of years ago, many banks 
in the larger centers of production 





realized that the principal offset to 
this labor market problem was the 
acceleration of training within the 
bank. Up to that time the favorite 
method of training the new employee 
was that of “learning by doing.’ This 
was an effective but time consuming 
process which placed the maximum 
burden on the operating departments. 
Experience of the armed forces and 
civilian occupations during World War 
II, proved conclusively that “learning 
by showing” could abrogate much of 
the training time loss and, by the 
utilization of modern techniques, make 
the learning process more challenging 
and interesting. Still and all, training 
off-the-job was regarded as an ex- 
pensive process and many medium 


Michael Brent, assistant trust officer, dramatizes bookkeeping operation with recordings 









sized, and even large banking organi- 
zations, hesitated to segregate this 
function. 

The program recently inaugurated 
at the Farmers & Merchants Bank of 
Long Beach emerged as a recognition 
of this trend and as one possible 
answer to the unsettled labor market 
conditions in at least one defense area 
that followed in the wake of the 
Korean war. 

Early in the fall of last year, a 
battery of aptitude tests was incor- 
porated into the bank’s new employee 
screening process. After some experi- 
mentation, it was found that the 
Psychological Corporation’s General 
Clerical Test best suited the bank’s 
needs for a more adequate appraisal 
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The 17 girl selectees are given practice on proper finger techniques for listing work 


of applicants. This test is comprised 
of name and number comparisons, 
alphabetization, simple mathematics, 
and figure reasoning. These are all 
more important indications of apti- 
tude to medium sized banks with pos- 
sibly greater opportunity for time 
consuming errors and less mechaniza- 
tion of the “assembly type’”’ variety. 
While the testing situation itself, the 
nature of errors made by an individual 
in the sub-tests, the interview, and 
previous experience of the applicant 
all play an important role in the final 
selection, the cumulative experience in 


the administration of some 500 of 
these General Clerical Tests in less 
than a year’s time has established the 
validity of the test as an important 
tool of personnel improvement. 

With this backlog of knowledge in 
personnel selection, the bank was 
ready in the late spring to approach 
the vocational counsellors of the city’s 
public high schools with a request for 
referral of graduating seniors of 
personable qualifications who were 
“friends with figures.” The generous 
response to this request permitted the 
final selection of seventeen girl grad- 


The girls trace the flow of bank items on this “slap board” 
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uates for an orientation program that 
began the Monday after commence- 
ment exercises. While no pre-employ- 
ment attempt was made to ascertain 
the grades of the group selected, later 
investigation revealed that this screen- 
ing process had selected only those 
graduates with a “B” or better schol- 
astic average. 

An eight-day indoctrination fol- 
lowed in banking terminology, theory 
and practice that utilized some of the 
latest techniques of training. 

The program opened with a word of 
welcome and a brief historical sketch 
of the bank by G. A. Walker, presi- 
dent and chairman of the bank’s board 
of directors. 

A sufficient number of desk type 
adding machines were made available 
to provide concentrated drills. Under 
the direction of Miss Nancy Le Corre 
of the bank’s personnel office, who had 
charge of the group, the class was 
given a demonstration of proper add- 
ing machine technique, and subse- 
quently was time tested on figures and 
practice sets of progressive difficulty. 
The final exercise on the adding 
machine included a batch of hand 
written checks into which had been 
sorted stop payments, mortgage col- 
lections, service charge and other 
forms normally utilized by the bank 
in its segular. operations, the function 
of which hau<**~<xplained as the 
training course pro: ressed. 

The terminology, functions, services 
and theory of banking, together with 
an explanation of supporting agencies 
such as the correspondent bank sys- 

See EMPLOYEE TRAINING—Page 74 
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Latest trends and ideas in a field of banking 
that is constantly expanding in scope 


Keeping Abreast 0 
BANK AUDIT AND OPERATIONS 


By 


HENRY J. BOONE 


Editor, Burroughs Clearing House 


HE field of service open to mem- 

bers of The National Association 

of Bank Auditors and Comptrol- 
lers is constantly expanding, President 
Clarence H. Lichtfeldt told them at 
their recent convention in Milwaukee. 
Their duties may vary in different 
banks and at different times, he said, 
but they must keep abreast of advance- 
ments in the entire field. 

“NABAC’s area in the bank,” said 
Mr. Lichtfeldt, who is comptroller, 
First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee, “consists of bank accounting, 
bank auditing, bank control, and bank 
operations as they affect these activi- 
ties.”” From there on, President Licht- 
feldt and convention speakers covered 
the developments taking place in the 
area outlined and the significance of 
the developments to bank manage- 
ment. 

Registration at the convention 
totaled 1,262 and all sessions were held 
in Milwaukee’s civic auditorium. Here, 
the entire building was ringed with 
the exhibits and displays of suppliers 
of bank equipment and services. 

New national association officers for 
the coming twelve months were elected 
during the meetings. The new officers 
are: President, George Ehrhardt, as- 
sistant vice-president, The Hanover 
3ank, New York City; First Vice- 
President, Ira C. Chaney, auditor, 
Crocker First National Bank, San 
Francisco; Second Vice - President, 
Robert H. Shepler, vice-president and 
cashier, Denver National Bank, Den- 
ver; Secretary, Robert F. Goodwin, 
comptroller, Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina; and Treasurer, Edward F. James, 
comptroller, Fidelity Philadelphia 
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Activity at the speakers’ table during the opening session 


Trust Company, Philadelphia. As a 
continuing officer, Darrell R. Cochard 
heads the national office as Executive 
Secretary and Editor of the Audit- 
gram. 

Highlights of the convention pro- 
gram, which was developed by General 
Convention Chairman John E. Bailey 
and Program Chairman Stanley E. 
Bennett, both of First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, follow: 


Audit Control 


The primary function of audit con- 
trol is to take away the opportunity 
for any illegal removal of assets, li- 
abilities, income or expenses, A. S. 
Chaves, cashier and comptroller, Live 
Stock National Bank, Omaha, said in 
his address. To build strong controls 
and prevent attack from within, he 
said, we must have an auditor, we 
must have controls and, of vital im- 
portance, we must have an active and 


interested board of directors. 

Since the auditor is empowered to 
maintain the controls and is the one 
to do the checking, he continued, he 
should have no authority whatever to 
make any disbursements nor to origi- 
nate or approve entries. This, said Mr. 
Chaves, is the most important basic 
internal control. Analysis proves that 
the majority of bank defalcations 
could have been prevented if the op- 
portunity had been taken away. 

The popular conception of controls 
is that they are expensive to maintain 
and they require too much time. Yet, 
the truth is, he said, that the most 
effective internal controls are auto- 
matic and the least expensive. Whether 
the bank is large or small, with or 
without an auditor, he said, these 
automatic controls are indispensable: 
1. Rotation of personnel. 2. Required 
vacations. 3. Dual controls. 4. Direct 
verification. 
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Registration at the convention was heavy, totaling 1,262 


Audit Questionnaire 


The very least that any bank can 
do, if it is to keep within the bounds 
of reasonable safety, said O. B. Lovell, 
comptroller, First National Bank of 
Madison, Wisconsin, is to conduct 
periodic surveys of the whole bank. 
This can be accomplished through pro- 
grams that are based on the use of 
self-audit questionnaires and_ con- 
ducted either by a control officer, so 
called, appointed by and from the 
board of directors, or by a staff officer 
that is unassigned to the bank’s opera- 
tions. 

Both a “Loss Prevention Question- 
halre” and a “Departmental Question- 
naire Audit” are available in the as- 
Soclation’s manual on an “Audit Pro- 
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gram for the Smaller Bank,” Mr. 
Lovell noted. These contain many 
searching questions as to the risks, 
adequacy of procedures, and accuracy 
and completeness of performances by 
employees, supervisory personnel and 
the bank’s official staff, he told the 
convention. 

A “Questionnaire Analysis of Oper- 
ations” is also available, Mr. Lovell 
said. This was prepared by the Na- 
tional Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association and is included 
in the division’s “Bank Survey Hand- 
book.” He described the questionnaire 
as a handy tool that can be used effec- 
tively by control or executive officers 
in conducting an analysis of opera- 
tions. 





the talks at this annual NABAC convention 


Small Bank Audit 


The use of certified public account- 
ants as “part-time” auditors was dis- 
cussed by Glen C. Simpson, president 
of the $7,000,000 State Bank of St. 
Charles, Illinois. Mr. Simpson’s bank 
is using the services of a national firm 
of accountants having a division de- 
voted to bank auditing and systems 
work. 

A most effective type of audit would 
be one where all departments would 
be examined at one time, Mr. Simp- 
son said. However, the cost of this was 
greater than his bank was prepared to 
pay. As an alternative, his bank re- 
viewed the benefits of the examina- 
tions by the regulatory agencies and 
reduced the scope of its external audit 
requirements to that extent. Further, 
it separated the remaining area of 
desired coverage into self-contained 
units that could be audited over a 
period of years. 

For example, he says, during the 
past two years our auditors have 
covered the following operational 
areas: loans and discounts, time de- 
posits, cash and securities, income and 
expense accounts. Their visits, he said, 
are always made on a surprise basis, 
without notice to employees, officers 
or directors. 

The bank’s audit fee for 1951, he 
added, was approximately one _ per- 
cent of total expense and slightly less 
than two percent of total salaries. 


Audit of Collateral 


An effective internal control is one 
that establishes dual control of col- 
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lateral from the time the loan is made 
or the collateral is received;= which- 
ever is first, until the collateral is 
returned to the customer or delivered, 
in accordance with the customer’s 
‘written instructions, to a third party 
against receipt, said Garnett Wood, 
comptroller, Trust Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta. 

Present plans of the Trust Com- 
pany, which has been undertaking to 
improve its dual control, said Mr. 
Wood, are to use a four copy, pre- 
numbered form for the receipt, control 
and delivery of loan collateral. This 
multiple copy form will be prepared 
by the collateral teller when the col- 
lateral is received, he said. 

The first copy of the form will be 
the work copy; the second, a vault 
copy; the third, a pledge of the col- 
lateral to secure all‘existing and future 
indebtedness of the pledgor and signed 
by him; the fourth, a receipt from the 
bank to the customer for the collateral 





that he has deposited. 





Mr. Wood then detailed further in- 
ternal controls and the audit pro- 
cedure. This includes the accounting 
for all collateral by actual inspection. 

The most positive way of determin- 
ing the accuracy of collateral records 
is by direct verification with loan 
customers, he noted. It is a means, 
he said, by which defalcations may be 
further discouraged and more quickly 
disclosed. 


Savings Account Audit 


The audit procedure for savings ac- 
counts will depend upon whether banks 
operate under the unit or the dual 
system, said Gustave Bottner, Jr., 
comptroller, Dry Dock Savings Bank, 
New York City. Under the unit sys- 
tem, entries are made on both the 
passbook and the ledger card at the 
teller’s window and under the dual 
system, the passbook entry only is 
made at the teller’s window and the 








ledger record is posted later. 

While the unit system and the dual 
system each have auditing and control 
features peculiar to themselves, there 
are certain practices common to both, 
Mr. Bottner stated. For example, in 
running controls, some banks list and 
total the account number to aid in ac- 
counting for all transactions and pre- 
venting possible mis-posts in ledger 
controls. 

Passbooks, ledger cards, signature 
cards, index cards, first deposit tickets, 
and a depositor’s identification card 
used in opening accounts, should all 
be prenumbered and controlled, he ad- 
vised. The number of these used daily 
must be verified and proved to the 
new accounts added to the controls. 

In the audit program, consideration 
should be given to the direct verifica- 
tion of account balances, Mr. Bottner 
said. He also advised the segregation 
of inactive accounts. 


See AUDIT AND OPERATIONS—Page 77 








School for Bank Auditors. Comptrollers Announced 





MAJOR convention highlight was 
A the announcement of a newly 

organized school for bank audi- 
tors and comptrollers. The new school 
was planned jointly by the association 
and by the School of Commerce of the 
University of Wisconsin and will be 
known as the NABAC School for Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

30th Dean F. H. Elwell of the 
School of Commerce and Association 
President Clarence H. Lichtfeldt took 
part in the announcement program. 
Describing the school as a “first” in 
a neglected field, they said it would 
be a summer school with the first 
session to be held June 29 to July 11, 
1953, with enrollment limited to 50. 

Students will attend for two weeks 
each year for three years, with the 
curriculum divided into: First year, 
bank accounting. Second year, bank 
auditing. Third year, bank control. In 
addition to class attendance, students 
will be required to prepare written 
solutions to problems before each of 
the second and third year sessions. 

Students and faculty members will 
be housed in a dormitory on the uni- 
versity campus. 

Tentative outlines for thirty-two 
subjects have been prepared, each of 
which will cover a day’s discussion. 
Lecturers will be selected to teach each 
day’s subject and to lead discussion. 

Mr. Lichtfeldt will serve as the di- 
rector of the new school and Darrell 
R. Cochard, executive secretary of the 
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Organization meeting for new NABAC education project 


association, will serve as registrar. 
Section leaders will be: Bank account- 
ing, Edward F. Lyle, vice-president 
and comptroller, City National Bank 
and Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Bank auditing, Ira C. 
Chaney, auditor, Crocker First Na- 
tional Bank, San Francisco; Bank 
control, Robert W. Fischer, assistant 
comptroller, First National Bank of 
Minneapolis. 

In the illustration, section leaders 
and a group of lecturers are shown 
discussing the new school program 
with Director Lichtfeldt. Those in the 
picture are: Seated, left to right, Mr. 








Fischer; F. D. Price, auditor, Dallas 
National Bank, Dallas; Henry G. 
Diefenbach, comptroller, United States 
Trust Company of New York; Arthur 
C. Suhrbier, assistant auditor, Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago; David 


Cooke, auditor, First National Bank | 
Lichtfeldt; | 
Mr. Chaney. Standing, L. W. Skilliter, | 


of Salt Lake City; Mr. 
auditor, The Toledo Trust Company, 
Toledo, Ohio; A. J. Vogel, vice- 
president, Central National Bank in 
Chicago; Edwin G. Uhl, vice-president 
and comptroller, Land Title Bank and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia. 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 








The ““Joe Dodge Mission”’ 


It was a process of simple basic 
logic that led President-elect Dwight 
D. Eisenhower to select Joseph M. 
Dodge, president of The Detroit Bank, 
to serve as his fiscal representa- 





SEE COVER 


Joseph M. Dodge, left, confer- 

ring with Budget Director Fred- 

erick J. Lawton on governmen- 
tal finances 





tive in Washington during the period 
between Election Day and the Inaugu- 
ration on January 20, 1953. 

Mr. Dodge’s present task is to mas- 
ter the intricacies of Federal budget 
planning. He has undertaken the 
enormous job of equipping himself to 
advise the new President how to shake 
off the deeply ingrained budgetary 
practices of the past two decades, and 
to design the fiscal program of the 
coming critical years. 

To reduce the duplications and in- 
efficiencies of an entrenched bureau- 
cracy has challenged many an able, 
high-spirited man. General George C. 
Marshall, Eisenhower’s mentor, once 
remarked that “cutting red tape is nec- 
essary, but you’ve got to be dead accu- 
rate.” It was General Marshall who, 
as Secretary of State, sought the serv- 
ices of Joseph Dodge to accompany 
him to Europe in order to straighten 
out the finances of Austria and Ger- 
many. The “dead accurate” perform- 
ance is seen today in the greatly im- 
proved stability of those nations’ 
finances. 


Another top general, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, called upon Joseph Dodge to 
straighten out the finances of Japan. 
This seemed an impossible task; yet 
today Japanese merchant ships are 
taking cargoes into American ports in 
straight-out competition with all the 
other maritime nations. 


e + e 


Political Turnover 

Realtors in the nation’s capital are 

preparing for a busy winter season. 
Some oldtimers can remember the 

Winter of 1932-33 when victorious 

Democrats swarmed into the city. They 
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By JOHN DONOGHUE 


Washington Correspondent 


converged upon Old Georgetown, then 
a depression-scarred cluster of empty 
houses, broken banks, and slum areas. 
Twenty years later, as another 
change-over impends, Old Georgetown 
stands out as the showcase of Wash- 
ington. It is a going concern. It typi- 
fies the striking difference between the 
present turnover and that of twenty 
years ago. This time the Federal es- 
tablishment, as it changes hands, is a 
power plant going at top speed. The 
preblem of the new government, as 
contrasted to two decades ago, is to 
keep it from speeding up too much. 
Most of the men responsible for this 
job have now been chosen. Among the 
posts to be filled by the President-elect, 
one of the most critical was that of 
Secretary of the Treasury. Rather 
than being a banker or an economist, 
the new appointee, George E. Hum- 
phrey, is a Cleveland iron, steel and 


coal industrialist with a legal training 
background. Among his numerous 
business affiliations he is president of 
the M. A. Hanna Company, and chair- 
man of the Pittsburgh Consolidated 
Coal Company, world’s largest produc- 
er of bituminous coal. He also has a 
knowledge of banking, being on the 
executive committee of the National 
City Bank of Cleveland. 

In Congress, the financial leaders 
are clearly identifiable. 

Policy-making in the Senate’s Bank- 
ing Committee is to be shared by the 
new chairman, Senator Homer E. 
Capehart of Indiana, and the outgoing 
chairman, Senator Burnet R. Maybank 
of South Carolina. As matters now 
stand, it will be shared in the literal 
sense. Seldom have top members of a 
committee, in opposite parties, co- 
operated as closely as Senators Cape- 
hart and Maybank. The policy of the 














FACTS ABOUT AUSTRALIA 











3,000,000 


During the last four years, Australia’s population 
has increased by 63% with a consequent expansion 

of primary and secondary industries. For those who 
wish to invest in a young and growing country the 
Bank of New South Wales can give helpful advice. 


Ask your bankers to consult and use— 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


British & Foreign Department, Sydney, Australia, 


OVER 


POPULATION 
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121st Annual Statement 





THE BANK OF 
NOVA SCOTIA 


Established 1832 


H. L. ENMAN 
President 


C. SYDNEY FROST 


General Manager 





CAPITAL AUTHORIZED AND SUBSCRIBED 


$15,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP 
$15,000,000 


RESERVE 
$30,000,000 





Condensed General Statement 


as at 3lst October, 1952 


ASSETS 


Cash, clearings and duefrom banks...... 


Government and other public securities not 
exceeding market value.............. 


Other bonds and stocks, not exceeding 
ee ee eee 


Call loans (secured)... ..............-.. 


Other loans and discounts (after full pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful debts)... .. 


Liabilities of customers under acceptances 
and letters of credit (as per contra).... 


NL, sc candesonenaseevenguane 
Se OR ia vice ceseeassantorsnons’ 


$170,178,818.27 
231,308,039.66 


22,699,750.39 
35,052,313.29 
409,370,297.07 
22,533,514.10 
22,610,325.01 
626,917.25 
$914,379,975.04 








LIABILITIES 


Pista ie CONOR. ces cccvcccecencess 
PNNN-. cba desnenesscenes eu astawas 
Acceptances and letters of credit outstanding 
CGY THGDUNIES cone cic ec cec ese scenes 
SE. . wccceedvedscvescveneua 
ee ee 
Dividends declared and unpaid.......... 


Balance of profits, as per Profit and Loss 
PNR ccc wanes ceekeanee emer ene 


$ 41,917.26 
841,283,203.07 
22.533,514.10 
1,164,563.40 
15,000,000.00 
30,000,000.00 
604,867.95 


3,751,909.26 
$914,379,975.04 








GENERAL OFFICES: TORONTO, CANADA 


Branches across Canada and in 


JAMAICA * CUBA * 


PUERTO RICO 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


LONDON, ENG. 
108 Old Broad St. 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


49 Wall St. 



































Committee under this leadership is 
bound to be conservative. 

Relationships in the House Banking 
Committee are almost equally cordial 
at the top. New Chairman Jesse P. 
Wolcott and outgoing Chairman Brent 
Spence have been trading seats ever 
since the Republican upset in 1946. 
On this committee of rapidly changing 
membership, both the Republican and 
Democratic leaders are aware from 
long experience that there is little use 
wasting time arguing. When the hear- 
ings are finished, whoever is Chairman 
puts the question and the clerk counts 
the votes. This has always been a 
committee of prompt decision, and 
there is little reason to expect a 
change. 

At the Federal Reserve Board there 
is one governorship now standing 
open. Another becomes available in 
1954 when the term of R. M. Evans 
expires. The way is clear, of course, 
for Mr. Eisenhower to name his own 
board chairman. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, which seems to be headed for 
trying times at the hands of the Re- 
publican Congress, is already headed 
by a Republican, Harry A. McDonald. 

At the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, the chairmanship will 
presumably go to H. Earl Cook, the 
present Republican minority member 
of the three-man board. Since the 
Comptroller of the Currency is an ex- 
officio member of the Board, the nomi- 
nation of a new Republican Comptrol- 


| ler automatically swings the majority 





| of the F.D.I.C. board over to the Re- 


publican side. 


e e eo 


Reporting Interest Payments 
The charge has been frequently 


| made by critics of the New Deal and 
| Fair Deal movements over the past 20 
| years that superficially harmless pro- 


jects had as their real motives the fur- 


| ther intrusion of Government into the 









business and personal life of the peo- 
ple. 

In hearings before Federal bureaus 
and Congressional committees, critics 
have chafed with vexation while wit- 
nessing the taking of testimony in- 
tended to be used deviously to advance 
“creeping socialism,” as they viewed 
it. Some business groups, after be- 
coming hardened to these techniques, 
have become alert and artful in meet- 
ing these forays. Their success has 
been evidenced by their being branded, 
in retaliation, as “selfish interests.” 

When the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue announced a plan to require infor- 
mation returns on all saving-interest 
payments to individuals totalling $100 
per annum, bankers’ organizations 
suspected that they might be up 
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is against the same old situation. Was 
the Government’s purpose limited to 
1g the collection of lawful revenue? Or 
al did there lurk an underlying motive to 
P. advance a broad plan to tighten Gov- 
nt ernment surveillance of private finan- 
er cial transactions? 
16. As required by the Administrative 
ng Procedures Act, the Bureau of Inter- 
nd nal Revenue conducted a hearing No- 
ym vember 17-18 to hear presentations by 
ise the American Bankers Association, the 
1r- National Association of Mutual Sav- 
an ings Banks and the Consumer Bankers 
its Association. Spokesmen for these or- 
a ganizations came to the hearings with 
nd well-buttressed statistics showing that 
a the Treasury would receive negligible 
revenue. With faith in their figures, 
aye the bankers entertained the thought 
ng that the Internal Revenue officials were 
in more interested in collecting informa- 
ins tion than in picking up odd bits of | 
se, revenue. 
wn C. Edgar Johnson, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, 
po- put this thought into discreet words Bae 
for when he asked the panel of Internal = 
Re- Revenue officials to indicate how they 
ded could possibly identify and compare K EEP TRAFFIC MOVING 
ald. the 2,500,000 information returns (re- 
nce quired by the $100 rule) with the in- js 
will come tax returns of that many tax- b k 
the payers. inf. your ATL 
ber Only a few hundred persons have 
= egg gg Pagers, Posy ae Your bank can serve more customers and serve them 
X- ally e present reportin ure). 
mi- ASA Deputy Ai J. “4 Pel faster with Todd Register Check Money Orders. You 
rol- ley commented that bankers know F = 
rity Sake Gaal Melia kar ae nis what that means: Increased profits—shorter lobby 
Re- names. Mr. Johnson conceded that the lines—less work for tellers—more prospects for a// your 
Internal Revenue Bureau undoubtedly . . 
achieves high efficiency in the utiliza- banking entimen 
tion of these reports. Todd Register Checks can be issued in less than 15 
a es De Ss Se eeeeen seconds. There’s nothing for the teller to write—no stubs 
nts 2,500,000, somewhere along the line 
ntly there is passed the point of diminish- to fill in, no application forms to handle, no officer’s signa- 
ing returns. r . . a: 
ge te ee ee ee = ture required. Pre-numbered, triplicate snap-apart forms 
pro- — pene ba age lay. If they give the complete control that bank auditors demand. 
“sa could usefully handle 600,000 returns, , ’ 
ea ce panies Manse mies te ee Get all the facts about Todd Register Check Money 
peo- For 100,000 returns it would be $300. Orders. Find out how easy and profitable it is to handle 
The Bureau lawyers smilingly declined hj ; heck. W | | id 
_— to help Mr. Johnson make his point. this new type remittance check. € supply saies aids, 
itics “The American Bankers Associa- advertising material, operations manual. Mail the coupon 
wit- tion,” Mr. Johnson concluded, “is in 
in- accord with the desire of the Govern- ashe 
ance a os Se Se Re eee i i ee eee 
wed should be reported by individuals on THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BCH, | 
be- their income tax returns from escap- Rochester 3, N. Y. | 
jues, ing taxation. Please give us full information regarding the new | 
reet- “At the same time, the association Repieess lack Seeany Steen. 
has does not believe that the Bureau, in a" 
ded, seeking information as to income that =i 
” may be escaping taxation, should bur- OMPANY, INC. iii 
-eve- den the banks with excessively oner- > Todd 
ifor- ous requirements, particularly when x City — 
orest the cost of Government of obtaining ROCHESTER S en a | 
$100 the information would largely offset panneitiienmeatien: ssaneagansenia By- : | 
tions any additional tax revenue which ee ee a pou12.52 | 
. up might be collected. -—-—-—-—--------------------------! 
Louse December, 1952 
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Mrs. L. M. Head makes bank deposit in 45 seconds at Fidelity Union Bank’s “Snorkel” in busy downtown Newark, without leaving car or children, 


Is “Super Service” 
Changing America’s Way of Banking? 


BY H, V. Kaltenborn 


YOU’RE IN FOR A SURPRISE, IF YOU’VE ALWAYS FIGURED “SUPER SERVICE” WAS STRICTLY 
FOR GAS STATIONS AND GROCERY STORES. READ WHAT AMERICA’S BANKERS ARE DOING 
—TO GIVE YOU SPEEDIER, MORE CONVENIENT SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE! 


mother with energetic youngsters, and a 
full morning of shopping ahead, took care 
of her banking in 45 seconds, from her 
own car window. In the heart of Columbus, 
Georgia's business district, an executive drove up 
to the curb, received his firm’s payroll, and was 


| N BUSY downtown Newark, a young 


on his way in 39 seconds. In Bayside, N. Y., 
another young mother gently rocked her baby car- 
riage while she cashed the family paycheck from 
the sidewalk in front of her neighborhood bank. 

These people and thousands of others across 
America are enjoying a different kind of banking, 
today. A freer, easier way of banking that’s full of 


new “super service”’ ideas. 

Already, the customers of approximately 3,000 
U.S. Banks can make deposits or withdrawals 
without even leaving their cars. Modern drive-in 
windows built by The Mosler Safe Company (the 
latest ones electrically operated) provide the 
answer. The customers of thousands of banks have 


This advertisement, which appears in the December 13th issue of The Saturday Evening Post, is published after 
many requests from banks who believe modern drive-in service is a step forward in banking that should be 
brought to the attention of the public. Mosler prepared the ad with the conviction that it would benefit not 
only these banks, but thousands of others who are considering drive-in facilities in their pians for the near future. 
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the convenience of 24-hour outside depositories, 
where they can make deposits at any time of the 
day or night. In many communities, customers on 
foot can do their banking from the sidewalk—at 
conveniently located pedestrian windows, or 
“baby buggy” windows, as they’re often called. 
Some banks even feature merchandise displays in 
their lobbies of items that can be purchased on 
easy bank terms. 

But the newest and most novel idea the banks 
have come up with is an invention called the 
Mosler ‘‘Snorkel.” 

This armored steel device, which looks like a 
king-size mail box, is installed at the curb, usually 
in front of busy downtown banks that have no 
space for a regular drive-in window. 

The teller (located below the sidewalk) can see 
and converse with drivers who pull up at the curb 
by means of mirrors and a two-way microphone 
system. And by operating the ‘“‘Snorkel’s”’ elevator 
deposit unit, he can complete transactions for 
them in a matter of seconds. 

The scores of Mosler ‘‘Snorkels’’ already in use 
are not only relieving congestion in bank lobbies, 
while making swift drive-in banking possible “right 
downtown’’—they’re actually helping to solve 
parking and traffic problems. Police and city 
traffic officials hail them as enthusiastically as the 
customers who save time and trouble using them. 

And, because the ‘“‘Snorkel’”’ is an armored unit, 
located separately from the bank itself, it offers 
the bank a safe, practical way to continue serving 
customers long after “‘banking hours.’”’ One man, 
operating the ‘“‘Snorkel’”’ can keep the bank ‘‘open”’ 
until 8:00 P.M. And even beyond that hour cus- 
tomers can still make drive-in deposits, if the 
“Snorkel” is one of the models equipped with its 
own depository unit. In a good many cities, banks 
are already giving their customers this kind of 
24 hour service. 

What effect are these innovations having on 
American communities? Decidedly good effects. 
People who have access to these modern banking 
facilities are able to save more time for other 
activities. And busy mothers, businessmen, in- 
valids and others who found it difficult or im- 
possible to go to the bank before, can now do so. 

In many cases, people who never had bank 
accounts before have been encouraged to open 
checking and savings accounts, because banking 
has become so convenient. 

Allin all, the prospects are pretty good that you’ll 
















































The Mercantile Bank, Dallas, Texas, and hundreds 
of others have put in these new Mosler Safe Deposit 
Boxes. Over one million have been installed since the 
end of World War Il 


be getting more and more of this “‘super service” 
from the banks in your community as time goes 
on. For, as you have undoubtedly concluded by 
now, bankers definitely know how to take the 
initiative. And with such devices as the Mosler 


Mrs. J. N. Parkman, Columbus, Georgia, cashes check from her car in 25 seconds at the new 
Mosler Drive-in Window installed by The Trust Company of Georgia’s Fourth National Bank. 
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Mosler Safe 
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Since 1848 





World’s Largest Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 

- Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults at Ft. 
Knox and the vaults that withstood the Hiroshima 
Atom Bomb. 


Just keep your eye on America’s banks. The 
movement toward this new and better era of “‘super 
service”’ banking is well under way. You may be 
seeing further developments that are even more 
surprising than those in existence now. For the 






























ond “Snorkel”? Curb Teller and the new Mosler Elec- world’s largest manufacturer of protective equip- 
on tric Drive-in Window, any bank, whether it is ment (responsible for pioneering and perfecting 
om located downtown or in the suburbs, can provide many of the banks’ present convenience devices) 
the Customers of Chicago's Northern Trust Company the benefits of modern drive-in service. And, of is already looking into the future again. And a 
aie local merchants can make bag deposits at same Course, any bank can provide the convenience of a _look into the future by Mosler generally results in 
_ Mosler Dual Depository. 24-hour depository or pedestrian window, too. something you can bank on. 

The Mosler Safe Company : NAME 

ter Hamilton, Ohio ‘ 

be Please send me full information on , COMPANY 

not ["] The new Mosler Electric Drive-in Window ‘ ADDRESS 

ire. [_] The Mosler “Snorkel” ‘ CITY STATE 

House December, 1952 
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~ DANGER 


DISHONESTY 
AHEAD 





T.. FE B.L. reports that embezzlements in 

banks and savings and loan associations have 
increased 188 per cent since 1946 and that 
the trend continues upward. During the last 
6 years, a total of 2,765 embezzlements were 
reported in banks insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Heed the warning sign. Don’t wait for an 
embezzlement to test the adequacy of your 
blanket bond protection. Let us have one of 
our bank bond specialists check it for you 
right now. A call to the local FaD represen- 


tative is all that’s needed. 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS; BURGLARY AND 
\l OTHER NEEDED FORMS OF INSURANCE 








Fipevity 


Baltimore 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 















“It is therefore recommended that 
the reporting of interest on savings 
accounts be left at $600 or over.” 

As seen at end-November, the out- 
look is for a level not less than $300 
and for reports by accounts rather 
than by individuals. 


> > * 


Savings-Loan Branches 


To report the events along the com- 
petitive frontier that separates com- 
mercial and savings banks from sav- 
ings and loan associations is to narrate 
a succession of forays, skirmishes and 
peace talks. 

In the foray category is the effort 
of the Atlantic Federal Savings and 
Loan Association of Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, to set in motion a teller’s 
window in the back of a truck, com- 
plete with armed guards. The plan 
was to launch the vehicle on a route 
basis for the purpose of gathering up 
savings. 

The foray was abruptly halted by 
order of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
of Greensboro, immediate supervisor 
of the Florida institution. O. K. La- 
Roque, president of the Greensboro 
agency, held that the roving teller con- 
stituted a branch requiring an official 
permit. 

Among skirmishes, the First Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association of 
Minneapolis on November 20 stated its 
case for a branch at Richfield, Minne- 
sota, in a hearing before the Home 
Bank Board. The site was first sought 
by a Minneapolis holding company 
bank; opposition was voiced by the In- 
dependent Bankers Association. The 
stalemate provided opportunity for the 
First Federal to reach for a beach- 
head. 

Skirmishing on a broader scale was 
touched off by an address to the recent 
A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence by President W. Harold Brenton. 

“In some States,” Mr. Brenton said, 
“Federal savings and loan associations 
have been establishing branches in a 
manner contrary to State laws or State 
practices governing State-chartered 
savings and loan institutions. In order 
to restrict the branch privileges of 
Federal savings and loan institutions, 
our association will ask for an early 
reintroduction of the bill which passed 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee at the last session of Con- 
gress. Basically, this would be a 
‘States rights’ law under which the 
State legislature would determine the 
branch privileges of both State and 
nationally chartered savings and loan 
associations.” 

Three days later, the National Sav- 
ings and Loan League committee on 
Federal legislation, meeting at Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, resolved “that there 
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should be no recommendation at pres- 
ent for any change in National League 
policy on branching of Federal associ- 
ations. At present, National League 
policy opposes any measure which 
would restrict the Bank Board in 
granting branches of Federal Associa- 
tions.” 

In the peace-talk sector, the United 
States Savings and Loan League, at 
convention in New York City, author- 
ized a Federal legislative subcommit- 
tee to seek a basis for conciliatory 
talks with bankers. It was noted that 
previous duelling over “tax equality” 
created needless dissensions. The am- 
icable approach was described as help- 
ful in ironing out those differences. 


° Sd 5 





CAPITAL NOTES 











Talk of an asset-appraisal “formula” 
developed by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York is getting the soft-pedal 
treatment by the system’s Board of 
Governors in Washington. Officials 
hold that it’s dangerous business to ex- 
amine banks in terms of complicated 
formulas. “Intangible differences” be- 
tween banks, such as quality of man- 
agement, are the chief things which a 
competent examiner must weigh in his 
mind. His sensitivity to these intan- 
gibles is dulled when he is encouraged 
to rely on slide-rule capital ratios and 
risk-asset percentages, according to 
top officials of the Reserve System. 


+ 


The candidacy of Homer Livingston, 
president of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, to become the next vice- 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, is stirring wide discussion 
here pending formal announcement. It 
betokens a more aggressive policy of 
making Banking’s voice heard in 
Washington. A sample of the type of 
banker representation that would mark 
a Livingston regime was displayed in 
the testimony of C. Edgar Johnson, 
vice-president of the Chicago First 
National Bank, before the Internal 
Revenue bureau. 


+ 


Already the A.B.A. has strengthened 
its Washington bastion by assigning 
Deputy Manager Carroll Gunderson to 
permanent duty on the Capital fron- 
tier. He is to be the A.B.A. contact 
man to answer the innumerable ques- 
tions that will be asked by incoming 
Government officials and members of 
key Congressional committees and 
their staffs. This action lifts a burden 
of contact chores from the already 
Overloaded A.B.A. General Counsel, J. 
Olney Brott. 
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SAVE TAX RETURN TIME! 


Get copies clean, exact, fast 








by the new Copyflex system! 


Now, with the revolutionary new Brun- turn System and are benefiting from its 
ing Copyflex Tax Return System, youcan economies. 


get all the clean, error-proof, low-cost, Why hire special, costly statistical typ- 
exact copies you need without any typing, ists for tax work when—with COPYFLEX 
carbons or proofreading. —you need no copy typing? Save this 
Learn about COPYFLEX now, beforethe expense... and speed production of 
tax rush begins. You'll save hours ... completed returns and copies as well. 
even days... because your “worksheet” Investigate COPYFLEX now to simplify 
or typed original can be your return, with your work in the busy tax season just 
copies made in seconds. ahead. Mail the coupon. Charles Bruning 


Bruning’s system specialists originated Company, Inc., Dept. Y-112, Teterboro, 
this unique time-saving system, working New Jersey. 
with leading tax authorities of bank and 
accounting groups. You save costly time, fe ae 
get better copies faster in preparing cor- ( B 4 U N / N G } 
poration, fiduciary, individual, excess profits, 
and many other tax returns. Leading firms 
already are using the CopyFLEx Tax Re- 


Specialists in copying since 1897 
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Copyfiex Tax Return System. 
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THE PERSONALITY SPOTLIGHT 











ADRIAN M. MASSIE 














HULBERT S. ALDRICH 


New top management team at New York Trust Company 


Headlining the recent bank manage- 
ment changes were the shifts made at 
The New York Trust Company, fol- 
lowing the resignation of Charles J. 
Stewart as president and chief execu- 
tive officer to become a partner of 
Lazard Freres & Co. in New York 
City. 

Widely-known Adrian M. Massie, 
executive vice-president since 1949, has 
become the chief executive officer in 
his new capacity as chairman of the 
board. Mr. Stewart’s successor as pres- 
ident is Hulbert §. Aldrich, a former 
vice-president. 

After being associated with Bank of 
America in New York, and also the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company, 
Mr. Massie joined New York Trust in 
1934 as a vice-president and became a 
director in 1945. His work with the 
New York State Bankers Association 
in behalf of improved bank investment 
policies during earlier years aroused 
wide attention. 

Mr. Aldrich has been with the bank 
ever since 1930 and was elected a vice- 


President in 1943. He has been in 


Named vice-presidents 


D. E. COYLE 
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charge of the Company’s business in 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut 
and other New England states. 

A series of other promotions has fol- 
lowed the foregoing appointments. 
Two assistant vice-presidents, Donald 
E. Coyle and R. L. Ireland, III, have 
been made vice-presidents. Advanced 
to assistant vice-presidents are E. Mar- 
vin Camp, Myron B. Griswold, Richard 
K. LeBlond, II, George Macalister, Jr., 
Frank M. Aukamp, Malcolm §S. Martin, 
Edwin D. Roll and George Schleich. 

J. L. MacDougall is now an assistant 
treasurer, E. B. Boynton and D. C. 
Winne are assistant secretaries, and 
W. R. Monroe has been appointed as- 
sistant auditor, 


+ 


Effective January 1, Fred Korth and 
Jess M. Fry become executive vice- 
presidents of the Continental National 
Bank, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Mr. Korth is a Fort Worth attorney 
who is now on leave as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Army, Washington, D.C., 
in charge of personnel and reserve 
units. 

Now senior vice-president at Conti- 
nental, Mr. Fry has been in banking 
since 1916. Since last year he has also 
been president of the State Bank of 
East Fort Worth. 

e 


“Forestry Digest” magazine has paid 
tribute to A. C. Hart, cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Arenzville, Illinois, for his 
tree planting activities on “blowout” 
sections of nearby farms. When he 
started 18 years ago he experimented 
with every species of pine he could find, 











as there was little forestry advice avail- 
able at the outset. Since then, with the 
help of his wife and children, he has 
planted 300,000 trees and has thereby 
successfully anchored more than 250 
acres of what was once considered the 
county’s poorest soil. 

By this direct means, Mr. Hart has 
proved to skeptical farmers that trees 
can be profitable, both as a crop and 
as a means of salvaging worthless areas 
of farmland. There is now considerable 
local activity in woodlot development 
and the marketing of fence posts. 


e 


Under the presidential leadership of 
William B. Hall, vice-president, The 
Detroit Bank, the Financial Public Re- 
lations Association can be expected to 
continue working toward its major ob- 
jective of collaboration with the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association and the As- 
sociation of Reserve City Bankers, in 
developing a national program for get- 
ting banking’s story across to a wider 
segment of the public. Two representa- 
tives from each group are scheduled to 
meet shortly to discuss the possibili- 








WILLIAM B. HALL 


FPRA head tells plans 


ties. The program as now envisaged 
would not involve a nationwide adver- 
tising campaign, as has often been ad- 
vocated, but would emphasize editorial 
releases on the many newsworthy ac- 
tivities in which banks are currently 
engaged. 

President Hall strongly supports this 
idea, and also proposes that the FPRA 
re-examine what the public wants from 
banks, and why it deals with one bank 
rather than another. It is his belief 
that while convenience is important, 
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C. A. BIMSON 


Other FPRA officers elected at recent convention 


and financial statements may influence 
a limited few, the major factor behind 
customer patronage lies in the people 
who staff the banks. Hence it is his 
opinion that a study might 
that a substantial share of the adver- 
tising dollar could well be spent telling 
the public about the bank’s employees 
—who they are, what they do, and the 
personnel policies relating to 


disclose 


bi.ak’s 
them. 

Much of Bill Hall’s recent activity 
at The Detroit Bank has had to do 
with personnel administration, so he 
keenly recognizes what a vital part the 
human factor plays in determining the 





R. MACLEAN 











L. L. MATTHEWS 


success of new business and public re- 
lations efforts. He has been in banking 
sinee 1927, and with The Detroit Bank 
since 1936, except for a brief interval 
as coordinator of the National Sales 
Finance Plan in Chicago. 

Mr. Hall has succeeded S. H. Chel- 
sted, vice-president, Peoples First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh. L. L. Matthews, president, 
American Trust Company, South 
Bend, Indiana, has advanced to the first 
vice-presidency; Rod Maclean, assist- 
and vice-president, Union Bank & 
Trust Co., Los Angeles, is now second 
vice-president. Carl A. Bimson, execu- 


tive vice-president, Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, Arizona, was named 
third vice-president. New treasurer is 
Harold W. Lewis, vice-president, First 
National Bank of Chicago. 

. 


Following the death of Henry A. 
Tirrell, The Norwich (Connecticut) 
Savings Society has advanced W. A. 
Wilkinson to the presidency of this 
second oldest mutual savings bank in 
the state. Among his other activities, 
Mr. Wilkinson is currently treasurer 
and a trustee of the Savings Banks Life 
Insurance Fund of Connecticut. He 
joined the bank in 1940, coming from 
a firm of certified public accountants. 

+ 


How does the president of the 
world’s largest commercial bank handle 
his tremendous job? 

When Carl F. Wente, a friendly, 
deep-voiced six-footer, recently 
sumed his new duties as president and 
top executive of Bank of America, he 
decided he must not be burdened with 
too much “paper work,” but should re- 
main as free as possible for counsel 
and guidance at top policy levels. 

Mr. Wente is not hard to see. His 
office door is always invitingly open so 
that officers on the executive floor can 
see at a glance if he is free for consul- 


as- 
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- BUSINESS 


SOLID LINK 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


BANK 






CALIFORNIA 






® 


The exchange of friendly, competent 
service linking correspondents is vital to 
the growth and success of every bank’s 
business. In Northern and Central Cali- 
fornia, Anglo Bank with its 32 offices— 
each a complete banking center—in 17 
key cities offers a strong link between 
this dynamic business area and your 
correspondent needs. Assets over $700 
million. Capital funds over $43 million. 


HEAD OFFICE: I Sansome Street 


San Francisco 


BERKELEY ~> 
LEMOORE 
PALO ALTO «+ 


BAKERSFIELD > 

HANFORD + HAYWARD 
MODESTO + OAKLAND 
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SAN JOSE + WEST SACRAMENTO 
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RED BLUFF 
* SACRAMENTO + SAN FRANCISCO 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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tation. In a conference he goes directly 
to the heart of the problem presented. 

In the administrative set-up at the 
San Francisco head office, any question 
or problem, such 
as an application 
for an _ excess 
loan, soon reach- 
es the proper of- 
ficer in the proc- 
ess of adminis- 
tration. When- 


feels that some 
question should 

== have a top level 
C. F. WENTE decision, Mr. 
Wente will an- 
swer it if the policy has already been 
determined. But if the problem needs 
further consideration and is of sufh- 
cient importance that he feels a deci- 
sion should not be made at that time, 
he calls in the men of the management 
committee. 

This committee consists of ten sea- 
soned senior officers, who can be called 
legally into a conference at any time, 
reach a decision, then somebody is as- 
signed to execute it. 

Next door to the president’s office is 
that of the senior vice-president, Clark 
Beise. There is considerable visiting 
back and forth between these two ex- 
ecutives throughout the day to discuss 
pending problems. 

On a typical day Mr. Wente first 
looks over the morning mail to see 
what it brings up. Next he looks over 
his calendar for the day’s appoint- 
ments. Later he sees the people who 
have appointments, but when callers 
arrive who have not made appoint- 
ments he sees them anyway, as long 
as he has the time. He tries to see 
everybody who wants to see him per- 
sonally. 

On one wall of his office is a set of 
California maps, operated electrically, 
which enables him to visualize each of 
the bank’s 534 branches and its com- 
munity. 

Once or twice a week he gets away 
from formal business luncheons, to 
which top executives are always being 
invited, by eating in the employees’ 
lunchroom on the top floor. Afterwards 
he likes to relax a while in the social 
atmosphere, talking with some of the 
younger officers. 





e 


James A. Isbell has been elected vice- 
President of the Texas Bank & Trust 
Company, Dallas, and will be in charge 
of its installment loan department 
which is to be greatly enlarged. Bob 
Harnmett is now an assistant cashier 
In this department. 

The installment loan activity will oc- 
cupy a large area on the ground floor of 
the hank’s new million dollar auto-bank 
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During the five-year period 1946-1951, the FBI 
reports a total of 2,765 bank defalcations in insured 
banks! Embezzlements rose to more than 

$7,000,000 in each of the past two years. Incomplete 
figures for the early months of 1952 reveal 

shortages of over $2,000,000—with a surprising 
number of them running into six 

figures. What’s more, large losses are not 

confined to large institutions. 


WHAT YOUR BANK CAN DO NOW! 


Make sure that the amount of your blanket bond 

is in line with your bank’s size and operations, as 
strongly recommended by the F.D.I.C. Make sure, 
too, that you have a well-planned and closely 
supervised audit and control program. 


Our agent in your community will gladly arrange 
to have one of our bank protection specialists 
help you re-survey your particular exposures. Why 
not call him* now? Be sure your bank is safe- 
guarded against today’s rising embezzlements! 

* Tf you don’t know his name, just 


write our Agency & Production 
Department. We'll furnish it promptly. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


neon -commoernaam COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
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and storage garage to be built adjacent 
to the present Texas Bank structure. 
For the past few months Mr. Isbell 
has been making a widespread study of 


consumer credit operations, in plan- 
ning for the expanded activity. He 


previously was in charge of the con- 
sumer credit department of the New 
Rochelle (New York) Trust Company. 


. 


The head of one of the Midwest’s 
largest banking houses was slated to 
become president of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America, at its 
annual convention held November 30- 





December 5 at Hollywood, Florida. He 
is Ewing T. Boles, president, The Ohio 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, who has 
been in the securities business for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

In 1926 Mr. Boles was appointed 
Central Ohio representative of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., Chicago. Three 
vears later he joined the BancOhio 
Securities Company as sales manager 
and within six years was made presi- 
dent, a post he continued to hold when 


the firm’s name was changed to The 
Ohio Company in 1942. 

Mr. Boles has long been active in 
the I.B.A., both nationally and with 
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BANKING 





NATIONAL BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


OF SEATTLE, 


Millions of dollars worth of 
Washington State goods are 
exported annually to nations all 
over the globe. Typical of 
Washington exporting firms is the 
Beverley Dack Company which 
ships dry peas and beans to the 
Caribbean area. The National 
Bank of Commerce is proud of its 
association with the Beverley Dack 
Company. The N B of C Foreign 
Department's world-wide banking 
service assists many Northwest 
businesses in developing new mar- 
kets and financing foreign trade. 


WORLD-WIDE 


WASH., U.S. A. 
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TELLERS CHESTS 
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SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
NIGHT DEPOSITORIES 


VAULT VENTILATORS 
BURGLAR PROOF CHESTS 


DRIVE-IN WINDOWS 








The Guardian Burglar Proof Equipment Co. 
6219 Detroit Avenue, CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 





EWING T. BOLES 
Choice of investment bankers 


the Ohio Valley Group. He has also 
been president of the Investment Deal- 
ers of Ohio, Inc., and governor of the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc. 

It is expected that under his leader- 
ship the merchandising and public re- 
lations phases of the I.B.A. program, 


emphasized this past year under the 
regime of Joseph T. Johnson, presi- 
dent, The Milwaukee Company, will 


be continued and even expanded. 


* 


Vice-President S$. T. Mason Frey has 
been named _ head 
of the out-of-town 
division at Bankers 
Trust Company, 
New York City, 
and in this new ca- 
pacity will assist 
J. P. Dreibelbis, 
vice-president in 
charge of the bank- 
ing department. 
Meanwhile, Vice- 
President William 
H. Moore has succeeded Mr. Frey as 
head of the bank’s Far West District. 





S. T. M. FREY 





. 











The Anglo California National Bank 
of San Francisco has acquired the as- 
sets of the Kern County Bank and as- 
sumed operation of its two offices at 
Taft and Oildale, California, effective 
October 27, according to a joint an- 
nouncement from Allard A. Calkins, 
chairman of the board of Anglo Bank, 
and H. F. Owen, president of the Kern 
County Bank. 

The directors of the former Kern 
County Bank have been named mem- 
bers of an advisory board for the two 
new Anglo offices, with Mr. Owen as 
chairman. 

H. J. Crossan, who served as execu- 
tive vice-president of the Kern County 
Bank, has been named vice-president 
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RAND M¢CNALLY POCKET 
FILING SHEETS and binder 
contain all the necessary ledger 
information for 1000 accounts. 
Patents Pending. 


 MCNALLY’S NEW RECORD KEEPING SYSTEM 


Rand M€Nally has developed a new combination filing and posting system 
that substantially reduces expenses in the handling of Christmas Club 
accounts. Tested and proved in a large Chicago bank, it effects tremendous 
savings in record keeping time. 


This POCKET FILING SHEET system eliminates all need for maintain- 
ing ledger cards or ledger sheets. The use of the COUPON itself, which 
carries all the necessary ledger information, including date of payment, ac- 
count number, payment number and accumulated balance, serves as a per- 


fect posting record when filed in The POCKET FILING SHEET BINDER. 


Sorting of the coupons is reduced 90%! Coupons need only be sorted 
by color for each class, then by 100s. Thereafter it is a very simple and 
speedy operation to insert the coupons of each 100-group into the correct 
pockets since all are in view and easy to reach at one time. 

Thus the time-consuming numerical sequence sorting is eliminated. 
This new system will save time and money for your bank — write for 
further details on the Pocket Filing Sheet System and on Rand M€Nally’s 
full line of Christmas Club Supplies. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
CHRISTMAS CLUB DIVISION 


111 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1] ° P. O. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 






























for QUICK 
ACCURATE 
HANDLING 
of LOOSE 
COINS... 






Tray holds 10 coins each of pennies, nickels, dimes, 
quarters, halves, in each of 68 staggered pockets 
for quick accessibility and handling. Figures on 
border designate denominations of coins in 
pockets. Style No. 1 mounted on pedestal. 
Style No. 2 fitted with rubber bumpers 
for counter use. Style No. 3 mounted 
on short legs, arranged for nest- 
ing with other trays. Tray is 
123’’x9"". A time saver. 
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SHIPPING 
sas) TAGS 


THEY’RE STRONGER BY TEST 


They “deliver the goods.’ Made of 8- point 
weight, size 2% x 6% in. with “‘register’’ stub. 
Style No. 2 same size but with blank stub for 
desired copy. Style No. 3, size 2% x 4% in. 
without stub. Reinforced eyelet extends to 
end of tag. Printed in red and black. Bank 
imprint included in price. 
























SEE YOuR DEALER, 


The €C. L. DOWNEY CO. 


HANNIBAL, MO. 



































Norfolk banker presents replica of city’s historic Mace 


and manager of the Anglo office at 
Oildale. Howard Sehlin, previously 
manager of the Taft office, has been 
appointed assistant vice-president and 
manager of that office. The addition of 
these two new offices in oil-rich Kern 
County gives Anglo Bank 34 offices 
located in nineteen northern and cen- 
tral California cities. 

+ 


The picture above shows John S. 
Alfriend (right), president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, Norfolk, 
Virginia, presenting to Mayor W. Fred 
Duckworth an exact replica of the 
city’s historic Mace. This replica was 
donated to the city for usage on state 
occasions, so that the treasured origi- 
nal, which is carefully kept in a glass 
cabinet in the bank’s vaults, could be 
given the utmost possible protection 
against all hazards. The original Mace, 
presented to the Borough of Norfolk 
by Lieut. Governor Robert Dinwiddie, 
is being held by the policeman at the 
extreme left. It is never removed from 
the bank’s vault except by a special act 
of the City Council, and then stays 
constantly under armed guard. 


e 


New president of The First National 
Bank of McKeesport, Pennsylvania, is 
M. A. Cancel- 
liere, who joined 
the bank as a 
filing clerk in 
1935. He became 


an assistant 
cashier in 1941 
and was _ later 


named vice-pres- 
ident, a post he 
held until elect- 
ed successor to 
William D. 
Mansfield, presi- 
dent until his death October 6. 








M. A. CACELLIERE 


° 


As its newly elected vice-president 
in charge of personnel, The National 
Bank of Commerce in Houston, Texas, 
has “imported” an Ohio banker with 
long experience in this specialized 





field. He is Robert K. Morrow, who 
has served in various operating capaci- 
ties at the Winters National Bank, 
Dayton, Ohio, and most recently as 
assistant vice-president with supervi- 
sion over personnel. 

° 


At The Bank of Virginia in Rich- 
mond, John §. McClure has been ad- 
vanced to vice-president in the com- 




















J. S. McCLURE 


P. M. ANDERSON 


Richmond bank promotes 


mercial loan department, Fred G. Brit- 
tle, Jr., promoted from general auditor 
to assistant vice-president, Paul M. An- 
derson named general auditor, and 
Basil M. Jones, Jr., elevated to assistant 
cashier. 

. 


Clifford A. Henze has been elected 
vice-president in charge of general 
banking operations at the Bank of Pas- 
saic and Trust Company, Passaic, New 
Jersey. He formerly was auditor of the 
Bronx County Trust company in New 
York City. 

Mr. Henze’s successor as auditor at 
the Bronx County institution is Irving 
R. Brink, who has been with the bank 
since 1934, coming from the New York 
State Banking Department. 


+ 


The trend on the part of country 
banks to engage farm representatives 
continues, and in many institutions the 
action is merely marking time because 
of the problem of finding the “right 
man.” The First National Bank in 
Henderson, Kentucky, is, one of thie 
most recent to announce the addition 
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Another Philadelphia landmark — the place where grand old 

Ben Franklin rests. And still another landmark — The Pennsylvania 
Company. If ever you need a banking office in Franklin's 

town, remember we've got 23 of them. And in those offices you'll 
find the swiftest kind of air mail check clearances, 

and top-notch, 24-hour-a-day transit operations. Come join 


our Correspondent Bank family — we'd like to have you. 


The Pennsylvania Company 


for Banking and Trusts Founded 1812 


Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank 





23 offices, Philadelphia and suburbs Member Federal Reserve System - Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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of an agricultural representative, El- 
ward N. Royster, who studied farming 
methods at the University of Kentucky 
and has since devoted most of his time 
to agricultural field work. 


At the National Shawmut Bank of 
Horace Schermerhorn, vice- 
president, has been elected senior trust 
officer. John Wallace, assistant vice- 
president, has been promoted to vice- 
president and trust officer, 


3oston, 


4 


New assistant secretary of Robert 
Morris Associates is Leonard G. Chris- 
tie, who has joined the Central Office 





staff in Philadel- 
phia. While he has 
had a selling career 


in recent years, Mr. 
Christie has had 
experience in bank- 
ing, starting as a 
page boy with the 
old Equitable Trust 
Company of New 
York, now the 
Chase National Bank. For a time he 
was an investigator in the credit de- 
partment of that institution. 











L. G. CHRISTIE 


* 


A proud parent is A. E. Chenoweth, 
president of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank of Fairborn, Ohio. His 
15-year-old son, Dean, recently won 
three national championships in stock 

















outboard motor boat racing at Oak- 
land, California, the first time this feat 
has ever been accomplished. 


> 


William E. Shackleton has been 
elected comptroller of the Industrial 
Bank of Commerce, New York City. 
Prior to joining the bank early this 
vear, he has been associated with the 
Institutional Securities Corporation, 
the New York State Banking Depart- 
ment, Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, and The Hanover Bank. 


e 


This month Bradley Baldwin Gilman 
assumes charge of the trust depart- 
ment at Worcester County Trust Com- 
pany, Worcester, Massachusetts, as 
vice-president and trust officer. Ralph 
D. Powell has been promoted to assist- 
ant vice-president and investment of- 
ficer. 

Mr. Gilman has been a partner in a 
law firm, and a large part of his prac- 
tice has been concerned with estate 
planning, trusts and taxes. As a side- 
line interest, he is well known in moun- 
tain climbing circles, currently serving 
as secretary of The American Alpine 
Club and being a past president of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club. 


o 

A feature of the recent convention 
of the National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers at Milwau- 
kee was the presentation of a NABAC 





































Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


serves Six principal cities... 
serves more accounts of all 
kinds than any other bank. 
May we serve you? 


) 





Meritorious service key awarded 


key for meritorious service to Richard 
C. Huelsman, vice-president and comp- 
troller, Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land. Shown at the right, making the 
award, is President Clarence H. 
Lichtfeldt, comptroller, First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, Milwaukee. 

Mr. Lichtfeldt particularly singled 
out Dick Huelsman’s leadership as 
chairman of the important Research 
Committee of the association. Only 
seven other NABAC members have re- 
ceived the meritorious service key. 

The  conven- 
tion delegates 
also were full of 
plaudits for the 
highly _ efficient 
manner in which 
Program Chair- 
man Stanley E. 
Bennett, cashier, 
First Wisconsin 
National Bank, 
held the speak- 
ers to their al- 
lotted time lim- 
its and kept the 
sessions moving at a brisk pace. 





S. E. BENNETT 
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One of the country’s best known 
bank advertising men, “Lou” Town- 
send, vice-president of Bank of Amer- 
ica and veteran head of its advertising 
department, retired October 31 after 
a banking career of 47 years in San 
Francisco. He will remain active in the 
advertising field. 

His successor as advertising man- 


“Lou” and his successor 


L. E. TOWNSEND H. L. BUCCELLO 
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ongratulations- 


to the American banker 





"As the 77th anniversary year of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion closes, the banker may be justly proud of the many ways 
in which he has made friends. For example: his help to the 
farmer; his assistance to the businessman; his aid to home owner 
and home seeker alike in resolving their various difficulties. 

Yes, again in 1952, through counsel and financial aid, the 
American banker has helped make his entire community a more 


productive, more prosperous place in which to live. 

















ager is Henry L. Buccello, who has 
been Mr. Townsend's assistant for the 
past year. 

“Lou” joined Bank of America in 
1927 and named manager of its 
advertising department shortly after- 
wards. His notable career has brought 
him many honors. He has been presi- 
dent of such organizations as the Fi- 
nancial Public Relations Association, 
the Advertising Association of the 
West, and Alpha Delta Sigma, nation- 
al honorary advertising fraternity. 

During his varied career Mr. Buccel- 
lo has been a newspaperman, depart- 
ment store advertising manager, re- 
gional sales manager for a radio net- 
work, and account executive with the 
Charles R. Stuart agency that handles 
the Bank of America account. 


was 


¥ 
Howard E. Fletcher recently joined 
the First State Bank of Odessa, Texas, 
as vice-president 
and comptroller. 
He previously was 
associated with the 
Southwest Nation- 
al Bank in El Paso, 
Texas. He has also 
been secretary of 
the Arizona Bank- 
ers Association, and 
manager of the 
Camelback Branch, 
Douglas, Phoenix. 














H. E. 


FLETCHER 


The Bank of 
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Norman M. Hulings, vice-president 
and trust officer at the First National 
Bank of Tulsa, has been promoted in 
charge of the expanding public rela- 
tions and customer relations depart- 
ment. Russell F. Hunt and J. W. Mc- 
Lean, vice-presidents, and Roscoe Ad- 


ams, cashier, who previously super- 





vised this work, remain on the public 
relations committee. Mr. Hulings will 
also supervise the new business depart- 
ment. M. M. Lawellin, trust officer, 
takes over active direction of the trust 
department. 

In another promotion, J. Lesley 
Baker, assistant vice-president, has 
been advanced to vice-president and 
comptroller in charge of operations. 
A past president of the Oklahoma As- 
sociation of Auditors and Comptrol- 
lers, he has been with the bank for 24 
years. 
~ 


Leonard O. Engel, treasurer at 
the Provident Savings Bank of Balti- 
more since 1941, has been given the 
additional title of vice-president. 
Joseph F. Lynch has been advanced 
from assistant vice-president to vice- 
president. P. Howard Pemberton and 
W. Gordon Burns are now assistant 
treasurers. 

+ 


Harold Vance, head of the petroleum 
engineering department of Texas A & 
M College and a recognized authority 
in this field, has joined the Second Na- 
tional Bank in Houston as head of its 
oil and gas division. 

Promotions at the Second National 
include the election of E. H. Deininger 
as assistant vice-president in charge of 
the business development division of 
the consumer credit department, and 
the elevation of Peter G. Brooks to as- 
sistant cashier in the correspondent 
banking department. 

* 

Among the prominent businessmen 
added to the boards of New York City 
banks are: 

R. G. Follis, chairman of the board 




















M. G. DIAL 


R. G. FOLLIS 


Prominent new bank directors 


of Standard Oil Company of Califor- 
nia, named a director of The National 
City Bank of New York. He is also a 
director of Crocker First National 
Bank of San Francisco. 

Morse G. Dial, president of Union 
Carbide and Car- 
bon Corporation, 
elected a_ trustee 
of The Hanover 
Bank, succeeding 
the late Fred H. 
Haggerson, _ for- 
merly Union Car- 
bide chairman. 

George G. Wal- 
ker, president of 
Electric Bond & 
Share Company, 
elected a director 
Trust Company. 





G. G. WALKER 


of Manufacturers 


e 


Samuel E. Neel, Washington coun- 
sel of the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America since he joined the 
organization six years ago, has been 
named general counsel to succeed Mil- 
ler B. Pennell of Cleveland, who has 
resigned. Mr. Neel will continue to 
make his headquarters in the associa- 
tion’s Washington office. 
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AUTOMOBILE COVERAGES ALLENTOWN, PA. 


inquiry into Stuyvesant’s method of opera- 


tion in writing physical damage insurance. 


Our record of performance—27 million 


Your institution may well benefit from an 


dollars in premiums over the past five years— 
is proof of our high quality of service to 


institutions such as your own. 
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CANADIAN BANKING 








Europe Looks at Canada 

European financial interests are 
looking over the Canadian banking and 
investment field with the intention of 
opening branches in Canada, according 
to many reliable reports. The most 
prominently mentioned of these inter- 
ests is the Netherlands Nationale Han- 
delsbank (National Bank of Com- 
merce). 

The reports state that this bank will 
ask the Canadian Parliament, whose 
current session began late in Novem- 
ber, for a charter to found the Mer- 
cantile Bank of Canada, with a head- 
office at Montreal and a branch at Van- 
couver. 

The plans for the new Netherlands 
bank call for all financing to be done 
by the parent bank in Holland. The 
plans further call for capital of $3,- 
000,000 in shares of $10 value, and a 
majority of Canadian directors as re- 
quired by the Canadian Bank Act. 

It is said the bank will carry on a 


| general banking business with, special 


emphasis on financing foreign trade 
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with Asiatic countries. The parent 
bank now has branch offices in Hong 
Kong, Japan, Thailand, Indonesia, In- 
dia and Singapore. 

If the bank receives a charter to op- 
erate a commercial bank in Canada, it 
will be the first new bank to begin op- 


» erations in Canada since 1929. In that 


year Great Britain’s Barclay’s Bank 


) formed a Canadian branch, which now 


has four branches in three Canadian 
cities. 

There are also reports that the 
Swiss bankers are investigating Cana- 
dian banking possibilities, particularly 





Bank of Nova Scotia 
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By JAMES MONTAGNES 


for investment banking and to finance 
Swiss citizens who wish to start busi- 
nesses in Canada. Real estate and 
building construction are reported as 
the fields in which Swiss citizens de- 
sire to invest in Canada. 


e ° e 


Stock Exchange Centenary 

The main offices of Toronto banks 
recently featured displays during the 
centenary celebration of the Toronto 
Stock Exchange (Burroughs Clearing 
House, Sept., 1952). 

These displays were in the form of 
pictorial representations of the 100- 
year growth of the exchange and of 
the City of Toronto, displays on the 
advances in communication, and in 
one case, a display with a dial ticker in 
operation. 

The ticker was actually put to use 
by the bank’s customers to obtain up- 
to-the-minute information on any 
stock issue listed on the Toronto Stock 
Exchange. A number of the banks dis- 
tributed pamphlets explaining the his- 
tory and operations of the exchange. 
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Capital Expenditure Boom 

The government’s Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has estimated the 1952 
capital expenditures as $5,181,000,000. 
This figure is up 13 per cent over the 
capital investments of 1951. After al- 
lowing for estimated higher average 
costs this year, the physical volume of 
investments in 1952 may be up 8 per 
cent over 1951. 






The increases in capital investments 
in 1952 were estimated to be in: util- 
ities, manufacturing, government de- 
partments, mining, quarrying, oil 
wells, agriculture, fishing, institutional 
services, and construction. 

On the other hand, declines in cap- 
ital investments this year, as compared 
to 1951, were estimated to be in: 
commercial services, wholesale and re- 
tail trade, finance, insurance, real es- 
tate, forestry, and residential housing. 

Reporting in detail on capital con- 
struction expenditures in 1952, the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics estimates 
these expenditures at $2,941,000,000. 
This amount is almost 2/3 of the en- 
tire 1952 estimated capital investment. 

The construction estimates compare 
with construction expenditures of: 
$2,688,000,000 in 1951; $2,366,000,000 
in 1950; and $2,124,000,000 in 1949. 
The big.increases in 1952 were in util- 
ities and defense construction. Hous- 
ing during the year suffered a de- 
crease. 

The construction industry was heav- 
ily engaged in 1952 in providing new 
hydro developments, mineral develop- 
ments, pipe lines, smelters, railways, 
and a host of other projects which con- 
tributed toward the defense effort and 
the expansion of Canada’s resources. 
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Mural Portrays Progress 
A 30-foot high, 20-foot wide sculp- 
tured mural was recently completed in 
the main banking room of the new 
Bank of Nova Scotia main branch at 
Toronto. It is most impressive. 


Bank displays feature history and operation of Toronto’s 100-year-old stock exchange 


Imperial Bank of Canada 
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The mural was carved from solid 
Hauteville marble imported from 
France. Jacobine Jones, of Toronto, 
created the design, and Peter and 
Louis Temporale, of Port Credit, On- 
tario, accomplished the sculpturing 
over a period of six months. 

Major Canadian industries are de- 
picted by figures in the mural—a log- 
ger, miner, welder, farmer, and fisher- 
man. Because of the bank’s operations 
in Central America and the West In- 
dies, a Jamaican fruit picker is also 
shown. The central figure of the fish- 
erman represents the bank’s early op- 
erations in the Atlantic coast prov- 


inces where, in Halifax, the bank’s 
head office is still located. 

The mural figures are all twice life- 
size. Because of its great height, the 
mural relief work is tapered to pre- 
vent optical distortion. At the top the 
mural is carved to a maximum depth of 
four inches and at the bottom to a 
depth of two inches. 
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Christmas Decorations 
Although taking various forms, the 

most popular Canadian branch bank 

decoration at Christmas time is a 











EASY SNAP FILE BOX 
“Style C” 


Corrugated Paper—Hinged Lid 
150 Stock Sizes 







STRAYER 


ALL STEEL Sliding Drawer 
1 STORAGE FILES 


INTERLOCK IN STACK—Vertical and 
Parallel Horizontal—AUTOMATICALLY 











° MADE ANY SIZE TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


NO STACKING PARTS NEEDED 





We guarantee our transfer Files to please you or no cost to you in the transaction 








«» MAIL ORDERS TO ..}.. 


THE STRAYER COIN BAG COMPANY, New Brighton, Pa. 


Manufacturers of BANK SUPPLIES Since 1914 


STEEL AND PAPER COIN TRAYS AND BOXES— 
COIN BAGS—LOCK-SEAL NIGHT DEPOSITORY BAGS—COIN WRAPPERS 


CURRENCY STRAPS—BANK SPECIALTIES 





















FIRST BANK 


COAST-TO-COAST 


Bank or MonrTREAL 


Wew York --64 Wall Street Chicage--27S.LaSalleStreet San Francises - -333 California Street 


575 Sranches 4beross Canada + hesources Exceed $2 Billion 
























Yule scene in bank lobby 


large, gaily decorated and lighted tree. 
Since many main urban branch bank- 
ing rooms are high, 30-foot trees in 
bank lobbies are not unusual. 





Some banks use decorations tied in | 
with the Christmas fund appeals of | 
well-known charities. Such decorations 
were used last year at the main office 
of the Royal Bank of Canada at Mon- 
treal, where replica figures of 19th 
century carollers were prominently 
exhibited with Salvation Army kettles 
at each side. In the previous year a 
large-scale Christmas card depicting 
an urban skating scene was used in 
this bank lobby. 
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New Staff Magazine 

The Bank of Nova Scotia in Novem- 
ber became the sixth Canadian bank 
to issue a staff magazine with the 
appearance of the first issue of “The 
Bank of Nova Scotia Staff Magazine.” 

To appear four times a year, the 
new magazine will contain news of the 
bank’s staff, articles on practical bank- 
ing, an exchange of ideas on banking 
methods, and general features. It will 
be staff-written and edited in the 
public relations department. 

The first issue contains articles on 
the profitable use of bank windows as 
advertising media, tips on streamlin- 
ing routine work, an article on bank- 
ing in Norway, the work of the bank’s 
dietician, and news of the bank staff. 

It also contains some excerpts from 
a previous staff magazine which ap- 
peared between 1907 and 1911. 
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Important Promotions 
Following the recent death of Allan 
E. Arscott, chairman of the board of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce, § 
Stanley M. Wedd was elected chair- 
man of the board; James Stewart be- 
came president; and Neil J. McKinnon 
became general manager. Mr. Wedd 
has served the bank for 47 years and 
Mr. Stewart since 1914. At 41, Mr. 
McKinnon is one of the youngest men 
to serve as general manager. 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER: 








Small Loan Laws... . of the United 
States. Particularly useful for distri- 
pution among banking loan officers, 
financing agency executives and per- 
sonel, and customers of loan companies 
is this 32-page booklet which contains 
comparative tables and factual infor- 
mation on current small loan legisla- 
tion in 48 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Hawaii. A section on re- 
cent trends in consumer credit legisla- 
tion will be of special interest to the 
bank’s loan officers. 

A publication of the Western Re- 
serve University, single copies are 
free to Booklet Counter readers. 
Quantity orders are obtainable. 


Protection Equipment . . . a prac- 
tical manual, is an illustrated booklet 
by the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 
covering the maintenance of bank 
vaults, water protection, door adjust- 
ments, boltwork connections, timelock 





~ APRAGTICAL MANUAL OF 











Lists maintenance helps 


Winding table, vault ventilator, de- 
layed action time locks, drive-in and 
walk-up windows, and other related 
subjects. 

This booklet will be very helpful in 
(1) guiding banking officers in the 
selection of equipment to meet specific 
needs, and (2) assisting vault custo- 
dians and others using protection 


» equipment in the most efficient main- 


tenance of such equipment. 


Profit Sharing . . . a positive in- 
vestment for officers, stockholders and 
executives. This booklet can be used 
by trust departments, pension consul- 
tants, investments advisors and others 
a8 a new-business promotion piece. 

Its importance is that it tells the 
profit-sharing story from the point 
of view of the personal self-interest 
of the business executive and employee 
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stockholder. The booklet is a Prentice- 
Hall publication. 


New Federal Reserve Branch . . . 
at Jacksonville, Florida. Because of the 
relationship of banks throughout the 
country with the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, banking officers in general will 
find this book interesting and informa- 
tive. 

The booklet’s 32 color-illustrated 
pages offer a sketch of Florida’s bank- 
ing history and summarizes the state’s 
economic accomplishments. It includes 
a description of the branch building 
and a review of the development of 
the Jacksonville Branch. 


Recordings . . . used in bookkeep- 
ing training program for banks. A 
4-page folder describing a commer- 
cially produced series of 12 unbreak- 
able, 16-inch recordings designed to 
combat the problem in banks of book- 
keeping errors and bookkeeping per- 
sonnel turnover. Each record plays for 
15 minutes and dramatizes a specific 
bookkeeping problem, i.e., stop pay- 
ments, misposted checks, uncollected 
funds, the right check in the right 
statement, etc. The folder makes a 
free-trial offer and describes the use 


of the training records in several 
banks. 


Inserting & Mailing. For the bank 
which does a large volume of inserting 
and mailing, these two folders are 
issued by a leading manufacturer of 
inserting-mailing machines. One folder 
lists equipment installations at vari- 
ous corporations, such as Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., as well as a list of larger 
banks. The other folder explains the 
value of such equipment by discussing 
the six steps involved—gathering, in- 
serting, sealing, printing postage in- 
dicia, counting, and stacking. 





These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obligation, 
under an arrangement whereby the 
requests are referred promplly to the 
producers. Simply address requests 
on bank or company lellerhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 











Impressions of Western Europe. 
Written by the consulting economist 
of The Hanover Bank, New York City, 
Dr. Marcus Nadler, this 32-page trea- 
tise comes to interested bankers at a 
time when the economic conditions of 
Europe affect our own economy as 
never before in history. 

As Dr. Nadler writes in his intro- 
duction, “Conditions of western Euro- 
pean countries are so complex and di- 
verse that to cover them completely 







Impressions of 





Western 


Europe 





Informative and timely 


would require several volumes.” How- 
ever, the highlights of the European 
conditions and a few selected prob- 
lems — rearmament, trade deficits, 
sterling area transactions, etc—are 
handled in an informative and inter- 
esting manner. 


Cotton Loans . . . This is a memo- 
randum issued by the Cotton depart- 
ment of The First National Bank of 
Memphis, Tennessee, in which are 
summarized the more important re- 
quirements and changes made in 1952 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Covering warehouse and farm storage 
loans, equity transfers, purchase 
agreement programs, etc., the memo- 
randum is of value to bank agricul- 
tural representatives in cotton-grow- 
ing areas. 


Automatic Calculator. A handy 
automatic calculator available to bank- 
ers from a large indemnity insurance 
company. The device shows a mini- 
mum amount of blanket bond coverage 
as related to the individual bank’s 
amount of deposits. It also contains a 
loan payment interest computer. 
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Call your Burroughs man today and let 
him show you how your bank can improve 
efficiency and reduce costs with the Bur- 
roughs Commercial Tellers Machine. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


Burroughs Commercial 
Tellers Machine 


... THEIR BURROUGHS COMMERCIAL 
TELLERS MACHINES SPEED AND 
SIMPLIFY THE HANDLING OF TRANS- 
ACTIONS. ERRORS ARE REDUCED AND 
FASTER BALANCING RESULTS. TELLER 
MECHANIZATION ALSO SPEEDS 

THE FLOW OF WORK TO INTERNAL 
DEPARTMENTS AND ASSURES BETTER 
AUDIT CONTROL FOR THE BANK. 


Burroughs Clearing House 





























COURT DECISIONS 








By FREDERICK C. FIECHTER. Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of Florida, 
and admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the United States 


Implied Service Charges 


In the absence of an express agree- 
ment, may a bank charge for special 
services rendered after permitting a 
customer to make covering deposits 
against checks he has drawn against 
insufficient funds in his account? 

Both a lower court and the Superior 
Court in Pennsylvania have answered 
this question affirmatively. 

In the case at hand the courts ruled 
that, while there was no express pro- 
vision on the signature card or else- 
where covering the service, there was 
an implied contract requiring the de- 
positor to pay a reasonable charge for 
the service. In the end a charge of 
$776 was made for the two years and 
six months of service covered. 

During the period in question, the 
appellant’s average monthly balance 
was $42. However, checks totaling 
$362,000, averaging about $12,000 
monthly, were issued against and paid 
from the account. 

It appeared that in the ordinary 


course of business the Federal Reserve 


» p.m. 
| Would pick up all dishonored checks. 


Bank would deliver to the appellees’ 


| bank at 10:30 a.m. all checks drawn 


on the bank by its depositors. At 1:00 
a Federal Reserve messenger 


Meanwhile, however, the bank had 


) until 4:00 p.m. to return them by its 


own messenger. In the period involved 
the bank received 1751 checks in sub- 
stantial amounts drawn by the ap- 
pellant against insufficient funds. At 
the appellant’s request, these checks 


F were not dishonored immediately, but 


» instead the appellant was given oppor- 


tunity to make deposits covering them 


showing “special activity” would be 
subject to special analysis and charges. 
The court, however, placed no reliance 
on that defense. 

Considering the 
monthly statements, 
lower court declared: 

“That there was at least an implied 
agreement to pay for such unusual 
services, by which the depositor was 
able to protect his credit and his 
financial standing, is established by 
the fact that the depositor received 
without protest and over a period of 
thirty months, statements each month 
setting forth the amount of the 
charges for such services. The de- 
positor cannot stand by and receive 
the benefits and then after the account 
has been closed, make demand upon 
the bank for alleged overpayments.” 

The appellate court held: 

“Under the unusual circumstances 
of the case at bar, a contract implied 
in fact existed between the parties 
requiring the appellant to pay for the 
special banking services provided him. 

“Since the appellees did not rely on 
an implied contract, but on an express 
agreement which we must regard as 
unproved, the appellant contends that 


matter of the 
however, the 


the disputed charges cannot be al- 
lowed by resorting to the law of im- 
plied contracts... 

“All of the elements of the burden 
of providing a claim on a quantum 
meruit, i.e., ‘what it is worth,’ were 
proved, vis: 1. the rendering of ex- 
traordinary banking services, 2. the 
acceptance of them by the appellant, 
and 8. their value.’”’ Cohen, Appellant 
v. Marian, 90 A. 2d 373 (1952). 


So e eo 


Claim to Attached Funds 


A holder of a check was refused 
payment by the bank on which the 
check was drawn. The creditors of 
the drawer of the check had already 
attached the account before the check 
was presented for payment or accept- 
ance. Who had superior rights to pay- 
ment—the holder of the check, or the 
creditors who attached the account 
on which the check was drawn? 

This was the question before the 
U. S. District Court for the Eastern 
District Court of North Carolina, who 
ruled in favor of the creditors. 

A judgment of $40,000 was awarded 
the creditors, and on June 23 the 
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occasions the account was overdrawn our offices. 
because it contained insufficient funds 
to pay the service charges. 

q A suit was brought by the depositor 


to recover the amount of the service 
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Court ordered the bank to pay over all 
money (about $10,000) belonging to 
Maddrey to the Clerk of the Court. 
With the money in the Court Registry, 
a holder of Maddrey checks on July 
15 applied for payment of almost the 
entire amount. 

The Court’s decision was that: 

“Under the Uniform Negotiable 
Instrument Act * * * the rule now is 
that a check, of itself, does not operate 
as an assignment of any part of the 
funds to the credit of the drawer 
with the bank * * *, According to 
this rule, there is no privity of con- 
tract between a bank and the holder 
of a check given by a depositor until 
such check is accepted or certified; 
hence the holder has no right of action 
against the drawee by virtue merely 
of the check itself. 

“In case of nonpayment, the re- 
course of the holder is against the 
drawer and endorser, if any. The 
drawer alone can bring suit to recover 
the funds against which the check 
was drawn, and ordinarily he only 
can maintain an action for failure to 
pay on presentment... 


“The rights of the holder of a 
check, under this view, are _ not 
superior to those of an attaching 


creditor, receiver, assignee for credi- 
tors, or administrator or executor of a 








drawer of a check or draft, where such 
check is not presented for payment or 
acceptance until after the attachment 
or insolvency or death of the maker.” 

Because the checks were drawn on 
a specific account which was used only 
to pay for the cotton traded for the 
checks, the applicant asserted an 
equitable assignment of the deposit 
to cover the checks. However, the 
Court found that there was no assign- 
ment, express or implied. 

“No doubt, the payees expected the 
checks to be paid out of the proceeds 
arising from sale by the drawer, and 
no doubt, the drawer expected the 
same; but expectation on the part of 
both falls short of implied assignment 
for that purpose. And even if there 
had been an implied agreement be- 
tween the drawer and the payees, it 
is doubtful whether such agreement 
would defeat the rights of the plain- 
tiffs.” Marx v. Maddrey, 106 F. Supp. 
535 (1952). 


+ * ° 


Attorney Under the Will 


The Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
has decided that the estate of a tes- 
tator of a will is to be represented by 
an attorney (Biart), who was so 
designated in the will, despite the 
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objections of the testator’s only next- 
of-kin, a sister who received $250 
monthly for life under the will. 

Reversing the county court, which 
had ruled that the testator’s sister 
was entitled to name the attorney, the 
higher court pointed out that in Wis- 
consin, unlike the majority of other 
states, the power to make a will is 
inherent and not a statutory power. 

The words used by the testator in 
requesting the appointment of the 
attorney named in the will: “I hereby 
declare it to be my expressed desire,” 
were more than precatory, i.e., “words 
of desire,” said the court. Such words 
were rather in the nature of a direct 
request. 

The bank as administrator 
petitioned the court for instructions 
and was willing to carry out the 
expressed desire of the _ testator. 
Therefore, the intent of the testator 
was mandatory to all other persons. 

Furthermore, a Wisconsin statute 
providing that “whenever a firm or 
corporation is named as administrator 
or executor of an estate, the nearest 
of kin and whoever receives an in- 
terest in the estate shall name the 
attorney who shall represent the 
estate” has no application to a situa- 
tion in which the testator has named 
the attorney for the corporate execu- 
tor when such corporate executor is 
willing to abide thereby. In re Ogg’s 
Estate, 54 N. W. 2d 175 (1952). Biart 


v. First National Bank of Madison, = 


et al. 
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Importance of Passbook 


Following a recent judgment of the 
Camden County (New Jersey) Court, 
the fine print in a passbook cost a New 
Jersey bank the $1600 it had paid to 
a missing joint depositor. 

In 1946 a husband and wife depos- 
ited $2000 in a joint savings account 
at the bank. A year later the wife, 
estranged from her husband, went to 
the bank to withdraw the $2000 only 
to learn that her spouse had already 
withdrawn $1600 of the amount. 

At all times the wife had retained 
the passbook, which read in part: “No 
payment will be made unless the check 
or order thereof is accompanied by the 
passbook of the withdrawing depos- 
itor.” 

The bank could not prove that the 
passbook had ever been out of the 
wife’s possession. 

The Court held that the relationship 
established was one of debtor and cred- 


itor with the rights and liabilities of 


the parties determined by the provi- 
sions, expressed or implied, in the con- 
tract between them. There was no 
waiver of these provisions. Forbes 0. 
Bank & Trust Co. 90 A 2d 547 
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BANKING OUTLOOK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


the mand for capital may slacken mod- 
erately, but it should continue to be 


fairly strong. The demand for mort- 
gage money shows no signs of weak- 
ening. With mortgage credit controls 
off, the amount of mortgage money 
probably will increase with respect 
to any given volume of building. Refi- 
nancing may even mean a net demand 
' for new mortgage money. 

States and municipalities continue 











to be large borrowers. At the recent 
elections about 1.3 billions of dollars 
had @ of public projects were approved. The 
ions @ Vosue for toll roads promises to mean 
thea | more and bigger projects involving 
stor. | tax-exempt revenue issues. The gen- 
mene i eral outlook for capital demand for 
" this source is on the ample side. 
tadli From these facts one might con- 
agp clude that while there are few forces 
‘ator 8 the side of increasing interest 
arest rates, there are even fewer on the side 
. ine f Of reducing rates. 
the 
the HE prospects for Treasury and 
ae, Federal Reserve policy are murky. 
nee On these issues, President-elect Eisen- 
aii hower did not develop fully detailed 
or is @ Programs during the campaign and 
Yge’s § 5° the shape of fiscal and monetary 
Biart policy in technical terms probably 
lison, won’t be very clear until the views 


of the new fiscal appointees become 

| known. The platform of the Repub- 

lican party promised an_ independ- 

ent Federal Reserve System. From 

this it might be expected that the 


f the policies of the System should be some- 
‘ourt, | what freer and therefore tighter than 
New § has been true in recent periods. The 
1id to new leaders in Congress are likely to 

be sympathetic with such a view. If 
lepos- § the Federal Reserve should shift from 
count P its “neutral” monetary policy to one 
wife, § of outright tightness, a further in- 
ant to § crease in short-term interest rates 
) only § could certainly result. But on the 
ready § other side, there is no evidence that 


t the System would have economic jus- 





rained & tification for doing so. If the economy 
+ “No & remains in fairly good balance, further 
check § Monetary tightness would hardly seem 
py the § to be indicated. In addition there 
depos- § Would be a clear fear of taking action 

Which might later seem to have pre- 
at the @ Cipitated a decline in business. The 
yf the @ ew administration certainly will not 

want to be saddled with an early reces- 
onship § Sion. Furthermore the fact of a new 
jcred- § 4dministration will not solve the 
ties of’ knotty problems of Treasury finance. 
provi- § Both new money raising and refinanc- 
1e con- § Ng will continue to be responsibilities 
vas no @ With which the Treasury must strug- 
bes v. & Sle, and of which the Federal Reserve 
24 547 @ Must take account. 





On balance it would seem that mon- 
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etary policy will continue to be just 
about as “neutral” as it is now. Very 
few changes in course are indicated. 
If public policy does not throw its 
weight on the side of change, the 
results are likely to be fairly stable 


interest rates. For example, if the 
prime loan rate is not increased fur- 
ther this fall, the chances of its being 
moved up next year become much less. 
In other words, it is not impossible 
that the recent increases in interest 
rates are now starting to “top off.” 

The very strong loan demand of the 
past two years has been of dominant 






importance to banks. For the first 
time in almost a quarter of a century 
banks talk about being “loaned up.” 

Bank loans for the first time in a 
decade are approaching the level of 
bank holdings of Federal government 
securities. Bank loans have accounted 
for virtually all of the increase in the 
total earning assets of banks, as is 
shown in the chart on page 31. 

This chart also demonstrates one 
of the reasons for the considerable 
improvement in bank earnings. Not 
only have interest rates gone up, the 
higher return portions of bank port- 
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folios have increased relatively as well 
as absolutely. Both loans and other 
securities, on which earnings are 
higher, are a larger part of total 
assets. U. S. Government securities 
and cash assets have either gone down 
or leveled off. 

Many factors account for the rela- 
tively good loan demand. During the 
past two years, many bank borrowers 
have been making large capital out- 
lays, carrying larger inventories, pay- 
ing more taxes in the first half of the 
year, and recently carrying the re- 








ceivables of his customers for slightly 
longer periods. 

At present it is reasonably clear 
that inventory variations are one of 
the chief factors accounting for bank 
loan changes. In the period since 
Korea, business inventories have in- 
creased almost 18 billions of dollars. 
The great bulk of this increase has 
been in the inventories of corpora- 
tions. It is partly a coincidence—but 
only partly—that commercial bank 
loans have increased by about 18 bil- 
lions of dollars in the same period. 
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In the period immediately aheza, 
there is no indication that inventories 
are likely to shrink; they might ex- 


pand moderately. Unless the current | 


level of sales should decline, present 
inventories are not excessive. 
though the inventories are at very 
high levels, they are smaller relative 
to sales than in prewar periods. Retail 
inventories are at particularly low 
levels. Thus only a decline of sales 
would permit much inventory drop. 
And in this case the drop would cer- 
tainly be delayed. The first impact 
of smaller sales would be larger inven- 
tories; there would be some lag before 
orders and deliveries could be adjusted 
to the new conditions. This would 
seem to preclude any great degree of 


| inventory shrinkage in the year ahead. 


On the other side, there is little rea- 
son to expect more than a moderate 
increase in inventories. If demand 
should improve, present productive fa- 
cilities could not get very far ahead 
of the demand. There would be delays 
before new orders could be filled. The 


| immediate effect of stronger demand 





probably would be a moderate inven- 
tory decline. 

Thus there is little reason to expect 
large changes in inventories. 


ITH large inventory changes con- 
sidered unlikely, then there is no 
reason to expect bank loans to change 
greatly. There is, in fact, some reason 
to expect loans to follow seasonal pat- 
terns more closely than has been true 
in recent years. 
The demand for two types of loan 
is likely to continue strong: consumer 
and real estate loans. 


share of their funds into both of these 
types of loans. The demand for both 
is likely to be vigorous. In many con- 
sumer durable lines, dealers are find- 
ing the selling problem more difficult. 
One of the classic stimulants for sales 


of this type has been easier credit. | 


With Regulation W no longer oper- 


| ative this sort of business could be 


| very good indeed. Such a change in | 
| eredit policy, 
' loans of this type will require closer 





however, means that 


supervision. Some sales finance execu- 
tives have already announced policies 


of more careful credit regulation. 


As we already said, the demand for 


mortgage credit continues to be ex- 7 


cellent. Housing starts in 1952 are 
certainly going to be in excess of one 


million units. Housing may drop off 5; 
in 1953 but the housing already 7j 
started will insure a good mortgage % 
demand for a considerable pericd; | 


probably at least six months. 

In our opening we referred to the 
recurrent fear of an “inevitable” ce- 
pression. Our purpose is now to ex- 
amine that fear a little more closely. 
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A careful reader of what has been 















“4, § said up to this point might weigh the 
waa) evidence and find it as much pessi- 
€X- § mistic as optimistic. He might even 
ne find more factors that could make a 
ons ™ break in the business picture than 
_— those that might sustain it. 
“Y § Such a balance is not too far from 
aie the truth. Nevertheless, does it add 
an M up to the likelihood of an “inevitable” 
low §j depression? In other words, how much 
ales foundation is there for this common 
POP. fear? Our answer: not much chance. 
rer- @ We undoubtedly will experience moder- 
vact Hate ups and downs of business. We 
fen- might find the “downs” will not 
‘Ore Byemedy easily or quickly. But the 
sted classic signs of a truly large collapse 
ould Fi in economic conditions are remote. 
of | Moderate fluctuations in business 
ead. can result from changes in the rate 
rea- 1) of inventory accumulation or reduc- 
rate tion. Changes in capital goods expendi- 
ond ) tures are even more influential. But 
> fa- ithe effects of these factors probably 
ead ican be absorbed by our economic sys- 
lays j) tem without setting off a cumulative 
The collapse. A massive depression comes 
1and F) only when our financial system is weak, 
ven-f) when a large part of the business 
Sr cckens is threatened by solvency 
pect ;problems, when the savings of indi- 
| viduals are so small that a few weeks 
} of unemployment puts them on public 
con- I relief. Very few of these general 
is no conditions are true. Structurally our 
ange Meconomic system is sound and viable. 
ason This means then that while we may 
pat- § well expect moderate fluctuations in 
true | business, there is nothing now in 
sight to justify fear of a great one. 
loan @ The evidence we have been presenting 
“uumer ' therefore should be taken to indicate 
rcial only the possibility of a fairly moder- 
asing |Jate down turn. And furthermore, it 
these |should be recalled that this down turn 
both #is by no means near at hand; it is 
- con- only one that that may appear on the 
find- Jhorizon before the year 1953 is 
cult. finished. 
sales 
redit. HE net result of the various fac- 
oper- tors dealt with in this article 
ld be should be to make banking profits in 
ge 1 91953 even higher than in the record 
that Fyear 1952. Much of this will come as 
closer Ja result of the effect of the high in- 
-xeCU- Bterest rates. While loan demand has 
plicies continued excellent, the advance may 
1. Hbe starting to top off. But as time goes 
id for Gon, the higher prevailing rates are 
e €X- Bapplying to a larger part of bank 
2 are @portfolios. 
of one ' In June 1953, the excess profits tax 
op off Fis due to expire and now the chances 
ready Mit will be renewed are very slight. 
‘tgage GWhile relatively few banks paid size- 
ericd; Mable amounts of such taxes, many 
vanks were close to or just over the 
to the Mmargin. For example, many banks 
e Ce Gwere influenced in their investment 
to ©X- Bpolicies by this tax. If the tax expires 
losely. 


December, 1952 
Ho:1se 





as now expected, the emphasis on tax 
exempt investment may lessen and 
other higher rate forms will again 
come into favor. 

Banking costs will doubtless in- 
crease further in 1953, but there is 
no reason at the ‘moment to expect 
the increase to absorb and undo part 
of the gross profit increase. Banks 
should be able to use a very good pro- 
portion of the improved earnings 
either to improve their capital posi- 
tion or to reward stockholders more 
generously. 

If a moderate recession should de- 


velop, however, banking profits would 


feel the effects. The history of the past 
indicates that the first factor to feel 
the effect would be a reduction in loan 
demand. Investment yields will tend to 
decline fairly promptly. Then after 
some delay, lending rates will also 
show the effect of the recession. Bank- 
ing profits will continue to be vulner- 
able to cyclical influences; much, for 
example, as they were during the 
1920’s. 

The salvation of the well-prepared 
forecaster is to shroud himself with 
many qualifications. But this pro- 
tective shroud may also mislead the 
reader. Without this protective cover, 
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EnterTRAINment has 
just one purpose — to teach 
bank bookkeepers more about 
their jobs. 


Y.. Program consists 


of twelve 16 inch 33 1/3 rpm 
records dealing with Stop 
Payments, Certified Checks, 
Endorsements, etc.—one subject 
to each record. Emphasis is 
placed on what happens to a 
customer when a bookkeeper 
makes an error. 


: 


records are played on a portable 
record player right in the 
bookkeeping department, 
without the bookkeepers leaving 
their desks. 


Vo ccranminen is 


the lowest cost bank training 
program ever developed, both 
from the standpoint of original 
money investment and in the 
saving of bank executive time. 


* will 


be as good in 1962 as it is 
in 1952. 


Yo secranmnen 


helps to prevent bookkeeping 
errors. It costs less to prevent 
errors than it does to correct 
them. 


For full details write 


EnterTRAINment, Inc., 
734 15th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 








the summary of the extended com- 
ments that have gone before are about 
as follows: 

1. A natural Fall recovery, plus the 
invigorating effects of the election 
returns, have assured good business 
for at least half a year and very 
possibly for as much as a full year. 

2. A number of natural economic 
factors are, nevertheless, nearing the 


EMPLOYEE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 
tem, Federal Reserve and FDIC was 
provided in lecture form by Michael 
Brent, an officer of the Farmers & 
Merchants Trust Company. These lec- 
tures were centered around the book, 
“You and Banking,” published by the 
American Institute of Banking. Par- 
ticular emphasis was laid upon the 


' component parts of a check and the 


various types of endorsements. 
Incidentally, two other new A.I.B. 
short course texts should also prove 
to be helpful training aids for banks. 
“Proof and Transit” covers the three 
types of systems generally employed, 
and emphasizes the basic funda- 
mentals of check, draft, and ticket 
description and function. “The Bank 
Bookkeeper” should find wide accept- 
ance because of the similarity of 
methods for this operation throughout 















| the field of banking. The final chapter 


is of exceptional value, in that it 


| draws the trainee’s attention to the 
| need for teamwork and cooperation. 


To demonstrate more fully the 
importance of various points brought 
out in this discussion series, liberal 
use was made of recordings purchased 
by the bank from EnterTRAINment, 
Inc. Developed by a senior officer of 
one of the Philadelphia banks, these 
recordings had been successfully used 
in a previous training program for the 
bank’s bookkeepers. These eleven- 
minute dramatizations of common 
errors and essential features of the 
bank’s bookkeeper’s job were enthus- 
iastically received by the bookkeepers 
because of the interesting manner in 
which the recordings illustrate their 
points in story form. Of the series of 
EnterTRAINment recordings, those 
covering endorsements, security of 
bank information, safety paper, tele- 
phone technique and stop payments 
were found to be equally useful for 
this new employee indoctrination pro- 
gram. The remaining recordings in 
the series were left to be played and 
discussed by the members of the in- 
doctrination group assigned later to 
the bank’s bookkeeping department. 

To demonstrate the various forms 


turning point: capital outlays, resi- 
dential housing, and possibly the mar- 
ket for the more standard consumer 
durable goods. In other words, a mild 
recession is some place on the horizon, | 


3. The chances of a severe depres- whi 


sion are very remote. the 

4. For banks, these factors add up 
to an excellent year in 1953 but a 
somewhat dimmer outlook for 1954, 
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rate 
used by the bank, as well as to show 
how various items flow through thef} mee 
bank’s departments and are ultimately §} eons 
recorded on the bank’s and the cus-§) yeac 
tomers’ accounts, the “slap board’ §R tive 
technique was employed. Actual de-f may 
posit slips and checks covering thet adju 
principal types of transactions re-B} exar 
ceived by the tellers, along with bank . the 
drafts and other common forms, were  savi 
drawn up and enlarged by photostatic& porr 
process to twice their normal size dray 
Mounted on cardboard backed by Flock® sug; 
Paper (a specially prepared adhesiveg’ mig] 
cloth), these exhibits can be placed§) exce 
in position and easily moved tof carr 
various locations on a_ black cloth-§ coul: 
covered board. In this manner, the mor 
passage of typical deposits through high 
the bank’s departments until they ap- T 
peared as credits or charges to the 
customers’ accounts was easily demon- 
strated. 


some 
attit 
Is it 
is th 
these other training techniques ings 
were added a number of excellent tho | 
sound-slide and 35 mm films such asf je? 
“By Jupiter,” the Marshall Field filmi ings 
on courtesy; “Using The Bank” and fyng 
“The Federal Reserve System” off net , 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc.;§¥ afte, 
Continental Illinois National’s film on§§ ghoy 
correspondent banking; and a number A 
of the films prepared for high school the 
screening by the American Bankers 
Association. 

A daily quiz covering the previous 
day’s work gave assurance that the 
information was being absorbed and 
understood. At the end of the training 
period, assignments to the various 
departments of the bank were made. ing 
Four of the group were sent to Los pron 
Angeles for further training in thef towa 
bookkeeping school. A 

It is as yet too soon to gauge thej th . 
results of this orientation trainingy) ‘"* § 
program. The enthusiastic attitudel 
and very satisfactory performances of} 
this group as they have been assimi- 
lated into their new assignments, how- 
ever, argue favorably for a continua- 
tion of this type of introductory 
orientation of new employee high 
school graduates. 
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zon. 

res- FH which could then be compared against 
the national and regional average fig- 

1 up @ ures as a guide. 

nd. The study provides some noteworthy 

Jo4d*’ 


findings. Probably the figure of great- 
m est interest is the one showing that 
participating banks as a whole realized 
a net profit of 1.11 per cent on their 
savings deposits. 

The individual bank’s net profit fig- 
ure is the key to the question, ‘“‘What 
rate of interest can the bank profit- 
ably pay that will enable it to best 
meet competition?” However, other 
considerations must be weighed before 
treaching a final answer. A compara- 
tive analysis of the survey findings 
Be may indicate to a bank that other 
} adjustments should first be made. For 
example, the self analysis may uncover 
ithe fact that costs of operating the 
jsavings department are greater than 
' normal, perhaps because of high with- 
drawal activity which would in turn 
Flock suggest a need for service charges. It 
esive#) might disclose that too much cash in 
lacedB} excess of legal requirements is being 
d tof}carried. Or, that investment return 
cloth-f§ could safely be increased by placing 
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, the more savings funds in longer term 
rough ® higher yield investments. 
"Y ap- The question of rate also hinges to 
o thel some extent upon the objectives and 
-MOn- § attitudes of the bank’s management. 
Is it new business minded, and what 
’ is the competitive picture? Will sav- 
11ques BH ings bring in companion business to 
ellent B® the bank, and how profitable will this 
ich aSB§ be? Is there need for maximum earn- 
d film@§} ings to build up the bank’s capital 
” andWl funds? It is commonly agreed that a 
n” Of BF net profit of at least 4% of 1 per cent, 
Inc. | BF after providing reserves for losses, 
iim ONS should be obtained from savings. 
umber Actually, the primary purpose of 
school the savings analysis study was not 
ankers it, encourage banks to increase inter- 
. est rates. Rather, it was to show that 
evi0US@ banks without time deposits of con- 
at the sequence may be overlooking real op- 
d and portunities for enhanced earnings. 
alnine@§ (Often without any change in rate they 
arlouS@ may be able to increase interest-bear- 
made. ing funds substantially by means of 
to Losf promotion, and by a changed attitude 
in tag toward this type of business. 
- thel » Another salient fact emphasized by 
ining the study is the low activity in savings 
ttitudell accounts, as contrasted with checking 
nces off 2°counts. The analysis shows that the 
assimil average number of deposits made per 
s, how-™ year in each savings account, was 2.8, 
atin ual and the average number of withdraw- 
luctory als was 1.4 for each account. This 
. highfe'S Indicative of the stability of thrift 





accounts. It also reveals why the op- 
erating costs of a savings department 
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are usually small. In the survey, ex- 
penses resulting from savings activity 
represented only about 20 per cent 
of the the cost of the department, 
with interest paid accounting for the 
balance. 

Thus the standardized cost figures 
of 23 cents for each savings deposit, 
30 cents for each withdrawal, and 75 
cents a year for maintenance were 
sufficiently accurate for all practical 
purposes. While the item costs will 
vary somewhat with each individual 
bank, the differences would have little 
effect on the final results since these 
expenses constitute such a small pro- 


portion of the total cost. 

The low activity disclosed in the 
savings analysis study has an impor- 
tant bearing on the comparative profit- 
ability of thrift versus checking ac- 
counts. 

There is a widespread belief among 
country bankers that in demand de- 
posits they are getting the money free, 
whereas interest-bearing savings rep- 
resent an out-of-pocket expense or 
loss, and that if the bank encourages 
the latter it will simply result in a 
shift of “free” deposits into the inter- 
est-bearing variety. Consequently, 
many of the smaller banks will not 
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Nashville, Tennessee 


No Walking, Stooping or Squatting 


---with ROL-DEX* by WATSON! 


established 1887 


Modern banks choose ROL-DEX Central Files by 


Watson for their speed, efficiency and resulting 


Records roll swiftly and quietly to the 


seated operator. Based on case histories, ROL- 
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Use your present records— 


no new forms to buy. 


A ROL-DEX Central File 
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WATSON MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Rol-Dex Division, Dept. B-2 
Jamestown, New York 


Please send me information about ROL-DEX record units. 
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record costs—pays for itself in 
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ROL-DEX now. 
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Watson also builds a complete line of filing cabinets and bank, 
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accept savings deposits, and others 
restrict the amount they will accept 
from each customer to as little as $250 
er $500. Another method is to refrain 
from paying interest or to maintain 
the rate so low that it will not be 
attractive. 

Actually, the experience of banks 
that have raised their savings interest 
rate or otherwise encouraged thrift 
accounts appears to be that the addi- 
tional deposits gained have largely 
represented new money that might 
otherwise have gone elsewhere. Also, 
that any deposits transferred from the 
bank’s checking accounts were likely 
to be in the nature of investment funds 
temporarily lodged there before seek- 





ing some interest return. 

Moreover, there are valid grounds 
for challenging the notion that de- 
mand deposits represent “free” money. 
At this point I might as well confess 
that, having been brought up in a 
Kansas banking environment hostile 
to interest-bearing deposits, I long 
held to this same assumption. It was 
not until, at an A.B.A. savings con- 
ference, I heard an illuminating talk 
by Edward Eagle Brown, board chair- 
man of The First National Bank of 
Chicago, that I became interested in 
the possibilities provided by savings 
money—and by viewpoint changed. 

Mr. Brown pointed out that in real- 
ity demand deposits do not constitute 





























th | carirat RESERVE 
$7,000,000 | $11,000,000 
Year Ending 31st October, 1952 
Deposits with and Notes of Bank of Canada.................. $ 50,540,863.74 
Notes of and Cheques on Other Banks....................... 38,206,45 1.60 
ior g aie gs ake: Ce or(w'ig idi'e o's ee 6: sr 12,264,853.76 
Government and Municipal Securities 
(not exceeding market value)........................... 213,400,040.45 
Other Bonds and Stocks (not exceeding market value)......... 9, 145,064.86 
rs 6 ols calcd. Kenhe e ECO RE RES ERNOES 7,209,511.45 
ASSETS I oi. con bc scibenecrhysaseeewbanecit $330, 766,785.86 
Commercial and Other Loans 
(after provision for bad and doubtful debts).............. 239,768, 165.20 
Liabilities of Customers under Acceptances and 
Letters of Credit (as per contra)...........cceeceseceees 7,678, 138.31 
I: 2. os. g's biany Wis: 8e 0 dle eralne ebWh-Oeinle nie wie wacb erie 8,248,485.21 
I cca ere en0.0 06-6105. 60600COSNUhSET TES SOR SOReOe CES 79,028.32 
$586,540,602.90 
EE OO TT EO PO EE Tr $559,096,468.66 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding............... 7,678, 138.31 
LIABILITIES § Other Liabilities.............. cc eee cece e eee ence eeee 189,680.17 
ee F TOTAL LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC...................... $566,964,287.14 
ee. eee eee eee ; 361,574.76 
Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits...................... 19,214,741.00 
$586,540,602.90 
Profits for the year ended 31st October, 1952, after contributions 
to Staff Pension Fund and after making appropriations to 
Contingency Reserves out of which full provision for bad 
and doubtful debts has been made..................+-+: $ 3,099,987.20 
Provision for depreciation of Bank Premises, Furniture and 
PROFIT NE oa. ce nig ccdn Wed wpa rd a heed ieshaitig as aieiaweates 449,991.56 
AND $ 2,649,995.64 
ee Provision for Dominion and Provincial Taxes................. 1,331,000.00 
LOSS wanale iiaiaia 1,318,995.64 
Dividends at the rate of $1.20 per share......... i ' 
ACCOUNT Provision for Bonus of 20c per share payable 
IE IE cx enterdarane ale Gs aceue wets 140,000.00 980,000.00 
$ 338,995.64 
Special Provision to write down Bank Premises..............- 200,000.00 
Balance of Profits carried forward............sseceseceseses $ 138,995.64 
Profit and Loss Balance 3lst October, 1951............ee0--- 1,075,745.36 
Profit and Loss Balance 31st October, 1952..........eeee005- $ 1,214,741.00 
RESERVE Balance at credit of account 3lst October, 1952............. $ 11,000,000.00 
FUND 
I. K. JOHNSTON L. S. MACKERSY 
President Vice-President & 
General Manager 







































































“free” money to the bank. In accept- V 
ing a checking account, the bank | ine¢ 
agrees to render a certain amount of | stat 
service in conjunction with it, in re. | erat 
turn for the earnings to be derived | Pai¢ 
from funds deposited. With the much | wit! 
greater activity involved in a check. | {or 
ing account, the expense incurred may not 


well be equivalent to the cost of inter- F 








est payments on savings. we « 
A section of the 1952 report of the | du 
Kansas Bank Management Commis- next 
sion bears this out. It shows that | °*P® 
the average checking account of $1,146 of I 
in banks of $10,000,000 or less in- } 2t' 
volved the handling of 240 items a | 20" 
year, at a cost ranging from $15.60 | We « 
to $20.40, which reduced to percent- | “4S 
age is 1.36 per cent to 1.78 per cent, | @"°° 
On interest-bearing deposits in the | * @ 
same size banks, the equivalent costs The 
ranged varied from 1.05 per cent to tena: 
1.53 per cent for operating expenses 7. 
and interest paid. | $100 
HE A.B.A. savings survey revealed Tk 
a number of interesting yardsticks wer) 
in the operation of a typical country been 
bank savings department. The over- yd 
all average figure for all participating rec 
banks showed that 81.47 per cent of | mit 
total savings deposits were invested. | — 
The banks paid interest on their sav- ye ‘ 
ings accounts at an effective rate of | '*'S¢ 
1.02, which is somewhat less than th | ‘2 
advertised or contract rate. A gross bin 
income of 2.38 per cent was reported | dl 
on total savings funds, and approxi- Ps 
mately 46 per cent of this was retained pi 
after all expenses and, interest pay- 0 
ments. Out of the 2,208 banks sur- rl 
veyed, only 31 operated their savings one 
business at a loss in 1951, and in vir- | °'°* 
tually all these instances the losses cai 
accou 
were very small. 
Savings accounts were below the 





average percentage to total deposits | 
in the southwestern, midwestern and 
mountain states. The highest aver- 
age was in Michigan where 52.73 per | 
cent of participating banks’ a 
were in savings accounts. Net profit | 
in the group averages ranged from | 
84 cents to $1.48 per $100 of savings | 
deposits. There were also wide re- | 
gional variations in income earned, | 
operating expenses, interest paid, and i! 
other average results. 

While the overall and regional fig- 
ures are of interest, the real value of 
the survey lies in the use it will have 
in individual banks, in the analysis 
of their own savings operation. 


The table of results reproduced only; won 


page 33 shows how we have written raya: 
in our own bank’s figures above the, ioe 
overall results, for purposes of com]... 
parison. I might explain that we had a 
advance access to this information}, ,. 
and we have had a campaign in prog?}), p 
ress for some time to correct the weak: ji+;), 
nesses disclosed. 
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»pt- | We noted at once that while our 











ank | income earned was above both the 
- of state and national average, our op- 
mn erating expense and savings interest 
ved | paid were also higher than normal, 
uch with a consequence that our net profit 
ack. | from interest-bearing deposits was 
may not up to standard. 
ter- For competitive and other reasons 
we certainly did not want to consider 
the | reducing our interest rate, so our 
alii. | next step was to analyze our operating 
that | expense to determine why it was out 
146 of line. As can be seen, the average 
me activity of our accounts was well below 
my normal, so the trouble lay elsewhere. 
5.60 | We concluded that the primary culprit 
ent. | WS the extremely low average ‘bal- 
wal } ance of our savings accounts—$309 
the | 28 against a national figure of $859. 
aailih The application of the 75 cents main- 
‘ye tenance cost factor to these low aver- 
nses | 28¢ balance accounts tended to in- 
' | crease the operating expense for each 
$100 of savings deposits. 
tT Thanks to this information, a pri- 
ticks | Mary objective in recent months has 
tee been to increase the average size of 
wean: 1 time accounts. As steps in this 
ating | direction we have removed our former 
it of | limit of $1,500 on these accounts, have 
abel expanded our advertising promotion 
ont this type of business, and have 
in al raised our interest rate to 2 per cent 
1 the | 2 View of a strong demand for home 
gross | ans: ; ’ 
ale The results have been immediate 
oak and highly gratifying. Compared with 
ateal | the average balance of $309 at the 
oes. | start of the year, the books show that 
el | our interest-bearing deposits as of 
vings | November had an average balance of 
+ an ) $754. Moreover, there has been a 10 
ciel per cent gain in the number of savings 
= accounts on the books. 
v the } 
posits | ° 
n and } 
aver- 
3 pe | AUDIT AND 
posits 5 
profit (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 
a Tax Outlook 
ie re-| If government spending is reduced, 


arned, | the first consideration will undoubtedly 
d, and be a reduction in individual tax rates, 
In the opinion of A. Elliott Pinkus, 
al fig- assistant comptroller, The National 
lue of fCity Bank of New York. As to corpo- 
1 have @2tions, it will probably be elimination 
ralysis| of the excess profits tax, he said, add- 
i ing that the increase in taxable in- 
ao a rome resulting from increased effi- 
rittete oe and decreased waste and ex- 
‘ Itravagence in expenses should produce 


ve the nore than enough to offset the revenue 
£ COM oss 


we had ) 
mation 







In the event that Congress permits 
he excess profits tax to pass out of 
he picture in June, there would be 
Ittle prospect for an amendment of 
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We plan to make periodic reviews 
of our savings position in the future. 
It is our opinion that every bank 
could well make such an analysis at 
least annually, and more often if there 
are substantial changes in operating 
conditions or competitive problems. 
The short method of determining 
profit or loss can be worked out by 
any banker in less than two hours, 
using instructions available from the 
A.B.A. Country Bank Operations Com- 
mission. Or if the banker prefers, he 
may forward the necessary data to 
the A.B.A. on prescribed forms, and 
the association staff will make the 
computation and send the results to 
the banker. If consideration is being 
given to a change in rate, the banker 
can through analysis know in advance 
approximately what his interest paid, 
expenses, and net earnings will be 
from savings funds as a result of the 
rate action. 

Of course, aside from the profit 
aspect, it must also be recognized that 
the savings function is important from 
other standpoints. Much space could 
be devoted to the tremendous public 
relations value of expanding this 
service to the community, and the 
many intangible benefits that accrue 
to the bank from such a policy. Also, 
the promotion of thrift makes for a 
sounder, more stable economy on the 
local and national level. This in turn 
means stronger banking institutions. 

The A.B.A. savings analysis study, 
indicating that competently managed 
savings departments represent a 
worth-while source of earnings, now 
emphasizes that it is doubly advan- 
tageous for the nation’s banks to be 
in the vanguard of thrift promotion 
activities. 
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the law and banks will have to pay the 
tax at about a 15 per cent rate on any 
income subject to the tax. However, 
said Mr. Pinkus, if Congress sets the 
expiration date ahead, the probabili- 
ties are that it will also be amenable 
to rectifying inequities and hardships 
in the present law. Both the A.B.A. 
special committee on excess profits 
tax and the NABAC association will 
do their part to obtain relief for banks 
in this event. 


Budgetary Control 


The primary purpose of a system of 
budgetary control is to plan and estab- 
lish a course of operations that will 
result in a satisfactory profit or return 
on investment, the convention was told 
by Thomas W. Harris, assistant comp- 
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: Cancel TT 
20,000 CHECKS an HOUR 


Cummins high-speed electric perforators 
cancel 20 checks at a time... 20,000 an 
hour. The savings you realize in time and 
money pay the cost of the machines many 
times over. 

The holes you can’t erase mean perma- 
nent cancellation, complete legibility, 
clarity and everlasting safety. No Skips 
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Endorse — 
450 CHECKS a MINUTE! 


Cummins Super 270 endorses, dates, 
stacks 27,000 checks an hour... 2,000 
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your bank, the 270 saves time, cuts costs. 
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Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze ... the names of your 
personnel in desk plates of the same 
handsome metal. 

Let us show how we can give you the 
finest in signs, desk plates and bulletin 
boards at very economical prices. 

Send for free illustrated literature. 
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New officers as photographed following the election. From left to right: Messrs, 
Cochard, Shepler, Chaney, Ehrhardt, Lichtfeldt, Goodwin and James 


Traditional gavel-passing ceremony at NABAC convention 


troller, Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, Ohio. A satisfactory profit 
is the over-all goal or objective to be 
achieved, he said, and it is comprised 
of many separate objectives for func- 
tions, departments and individuals. 
One of the basic prerequisites is an 
accounting system that will provide 
periodic reports of income and expense 
by departments or by functions, he 
stated. Inasmuch as banks have lagged 
far behind industry in this phase of 
cost accounting, it follows, of neces- 
sity, that they must lag behind in the 
field of budgetary control, he con- 
tinued. Although the problems that 
face bankers are very little different 
from those that other industries solve 
through budgetary control, there has 
been no general acceptance of such 
planning and control in banks. 


Accrual Accounting 


What does management need from 
its accounting system, asked Arthur 
C. Suhrbier, assistant auditor, Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago. His answer: 
Management needs information. It 
needs, realistic, practical information. 
It needs accurate information. It 
needs current information. 

He believes that accrual accounting 
provides that information better than 
a cash system. Under the cash system, 
income is reported when received and 
expenses are recorded when paid, he 
said. If a bank’s income were collected 
during the exact period when earned 
and its expenses paid during the exact 
period to which they apply, there 
would be little need for accrual ac- 
counting, he continued. 

Distortions of earnings figures arise 
out of the indiscriminate designation 
of all cash receipts, whether earned or 
not, or failing to take into consider- 
ation earned or other income until it 
is collected, he said. Similarly there 
are distortions in expenditures. Ac- 
crual accounting removes these dis- 
tortions, he stated, and introduces an 
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That accrual accounting is also an ledge 
aid in the determination of bank costs} regis 
was the contention of George W.| jr 
Meyer, assistant vice-president, Amer- using 
ican Trust Company, San Francisco.) o¢ g¢ 
Under a cash system, monthly credits} sold, 
to earnings bear no relation to actual! 
monthly earnings, he noted. This, he 
said, makes it impossible to figure 
costs accurately under a cash account- 
ing system. ledge 

A bank’s profit and loss statement} pach 
may show an apparently satisfactory Re; 
result, said Mr. Meyer. However, with- 
out a cost system, it is impossible to 
determine accurately whether all func- 
tions of the bank are self-supporting. 
Adequate service charges and other 
rates cannot be established without a 
cost system, simple though it may be, 
he said. And in order to figure costs, 
he concluded, you must do at least 
a little bit of accrual accounting. bonds 

“Perhaps,” remarked R. J. Schu-} mont 
mann, assistant vice-president, Harris} Tp, 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, in} pareg 
a further discussion on bank costs,f he yn, 
“the past was so kind to banking that } effect 
costing could be ignored, but the over-f a pos 
whelming evidence now is that we are 
part of a highly competitive business 
system and must get in tune with the 
rest.” 

A good cost system, said Mr. Schu- 
mann, carries with it the ability to 
(1) revise rates or charges with the 
proper facts before us; (2) reduce 
expenses on a realistic basis; (3) 
quote rates for unusual transaction§the s 
or new types of business; (4) plactfbe re¢ 
the emphasis on quality rather thal Unde 
on quantity in advertising and busi-Jearnj 
ness development. Bsecur 

Over the years, he said, we haveiretur 
seen that the operation of even tha Wy} 
most simple enterprise has becom™tion: 
complex. Profits, he added, are to “Mn th 
great extent dependent on good mat most 


element of accuracy into figures that 
cannot easily be achieved without it. 


Cost Accounting 
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agement, a management making its 
decisions with all the facts before it. 


Securities Accounting ~ 


In an address on accounting for the 
pond portfolio, Franklin D. Price, 
auditor, Dallas National Bank, Dallas, 
Texas, said that it was necessary to 
consider not only the usual principal 
and interest accounts but to make al- 
lowances for the amortization of pre- 
miums, profits or losses on sales, call 
dates and the tax angles. 

For the transactions involved in the 
purchase or sale of securities, as. well 
as the collection of income, he sug- 
gested that the first accounts to be 
considered should be the control ac- 
counts carried in the general ledger. 
A separate income account should be 
maintained for each of the classifica- 
tions of securities for recording the 
interest income. The control accounts 
are to be supported by the subsidiary 
the securities ledger or bond 
register, he said. 

If for tax purposes the bank is 
using the first-in, first-out method 
of determining the cost of securities 
sold, a separate ledger sheet for each 
issue of bonds should be maintained. 
However, if the cost of the bonds sold 
is determined under the positive iden- 
tification method, then a_ separate 
ledger sheet must be maintained for 
each block of bonds purchased. 

Regardless of the tickler or maturity 
system in use, he said, income in the 
form of coupons must be presented for 
collection and it should be done in 
sufficient time to permit the presenta- 
tion of the coupons to the paying agent 
promptly on the due dates. On a defi- 
nite day each month, a journal or 
other form of posting media should 
be prepared to cover all coupons or 
bonds maturing during the current 
month, he said. 

The journal entries previously pre- 
pared can serve as a collection tickler, 
he noted. When collection has been 
effected, the entries can be used as 
a posting medium to proper accounts. 


Amortization Accounting 
Discussing “Accounting for Amorti- 
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zation of Premiums on Securities,” 
Fred W. Manke, comptroller, The 
First National Bank of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, described the process as 
a Means where original cost is pro- 
portionally reduced over the life of 
the security to the amount that will 
be received when payment is made. 
Under the practice, he said, operating 
earnings reflect the actual yield on 
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ations as to how accounts are set up 
bn the general ledger, he said, the two 
Ost popular are: 
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sorting job and offer a sound, workable solution to your sorting problem, No obligation of course, 
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“1. The bonds are carried on the 
books at par and a separate account is 
maintained for unamortized bond pre- 
miums. At specified times either an 
expense or interest earned account is 
charged for the proper amount of 
premium to be amortized and credited 
to the unamortized bond premium ac- 
count. Under this method the premium 
is entirely wiped out by the time the 
bond is called or matures.” 

“2. The bonds are carried at cost 
and at regular intervals either an ex- 
pense account or interest earned ac- 
count is charged for the premium to 
be amortized and credited to a special 
reserve account. When the bond is 
called or matures the reserve account 
will contain sufficient funds to write- 
down the issue at par. The premium 
reserve account is usually shown on 
the asset side of internal balance 
sheets as a reduction of book values.” 


Payroll Accounting 


In 1940 banks became subject to 
the Federal Insurance Contribution 
Act as an initiation to the many de- 
ductions to which we have all now 
become accustomed, said R. F. Fitz- 
gerald, assistant comptroller, Girard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Philadel- 
phia, discussing payroll accounting. 
With the deductions came the account- 
ing problems and the numerous reports 








to Federal, State and City authorities. 
Then, he added, we have seen the en- 
largement of welfare programs for 
employees embodying pensions, in- 
surance and profit sharing plans, and 
their voluminous details, all of which 
must be taken from the payroll records. 

The answer, said Mr. Fitzgerald, 
has been the mechanization of the pay- 
roll program for many of the banks. 
About mechanization, he had this to 
say, “If you have one hundred or more 
employees, you need a mechanized sys- 
tem in your payroll department. If 
you have between fifty and one hun- 
dred, and can justify the cost, you 
should have a mechanized system. In 
any event, if you have over ten or 
twenty employees you should review 
your present method of operation, and 
possibly adopt one of the many manual 
systems of payroll boards now avail- 
able, which produce all records in one 
operation.” 

Discussing the manual side of pay- 
roll accounting, Robert E. Graham, 
auditor, Cass Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri, stated that 
better payroll operations can be the 
result of a few minutes research. 

It takes but a few minutes to add 
up the number of times we write an 
employee’s name in our payroll records 
each year, he said. The addressing ma- 
chine is an efficient method of writing 
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names and other fixed payroll informa- 
tion, he noted. In his bank, Mr. Gra- 
ham stated that with a manual model 
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yours for the asking. 
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Welded steel Valet Racks keep 
wraps dry, aired and “in 
press”...end unsanitary 
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.. save floor space—fit 
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it is possible to set up and run the 
time cards, receipts and summary 
sheets for 50 employees in less than 
40 minutes. 

For the manual writing of variable 
repetitive accounting records, the peg- 
board has definite advantages, he 
added. With these, he said, the bank 
can effect the rapid completion of the 
three essential payroll records in one 
across-the-board writing. There is also 
available a payroll and tax payment 
calculator that shows straight time, 
overtime, total earnings, Federal social 
security and withholding tax pay- 
ments all in one line. 


General Ledger Accounting 


A method of simplifying the prepa- 
ration of the daily statement and mak- 
ing that control effective in manage- 
ment was reported by David Cooke, 
First National Bank of Salt 
Cooke stated 
that his bank found it expedient to 
arrange the accounts in the general 
ledger so that a trial balance would 
represent the daily statement. In the 
same program, the daily statement was 
arranged to coincide with the reports 
of condition required by supervisory 
authorities. The arrangement of ac- 
counts parallels as nearly as possible 
the form of the call report, he said. 

Proper general ledger accounting, 
said Mr. Cooke, means the use of better 
and more informative methods of ac- 
counting: 1. By setting up the general 
ledger with account heads that cover 
all phases of the bank’s activity, paral- 
leling the forms required by super- 
visory authorities, with accounts ar- 
ranged and grouped in a manner that 
will furnish management with a clear, 
complete picture of the bank’s affairs. 
2. Through the use of posting media 
that lends itself easily to audit, is 
properly titled, adequately describes 
the transaction, gives the contra entry, 
and is a complete accounting record. 


Bank Operations 


A unique presentation of projection 
slides showing some 100 time-saving 
ideas and new developments was made 
by Harry E. Mertz, member of the 
headquarters’ staff and secretary to 
technical commissions of the associ- 
ation. The slides were of numerous 
forms and systems. Mr. Mertz also 
discussed the application of electronics 
to future banking in his program. 
Through electronics, he said, the fu- 
ture held promise for reductions in 
personnel and costs through new 
equipment that would be made avail- 
able. Accounting, control, and oper- 
ations are working toward a faster 
and more accurate follow-up of in- 
formation, he said. This progress will 
provide facts and’ figures quickly to 
top management. 


Human Relations 


That the principles of friendliness 
and efficiency are not incompatible in 
the banking operation was the conten- 
tion of Kenneth W. Lund, director, 
Division of Child Study, Board of Edu- 
cation, Chicago, Illinois. Many of us, 
because of early puritanical emphasis 
in our training toward being stoic, 
unemotional, serious, feel quite uneasy 
when we engage in pleasantries or 
seemingly waste time in being friendly 
with others, he said. Yet, he stressed, 
here is where we as executives and 
Wwe as persons part ways. 

In our own personal lives we know 
that we need to receive warm, friendly 
response from those around us andf 
yet somehow we often have confused 
this with inefficiency, he said. “It is 
my plea here today,” continued Mr. 
Lund, “that you recognize that not 
only are the principles of friendliness 
and efficiency compatible, but one 
might even go so far as to say in 
the long run there will be a low leve 
of efficiency wherever the friendlines 
of the group is stifled or neglected.’ 

Equal attention should be given taf 
the belongingness of the customer 
said Mr. Lund. Not always does the 
physical appearance of the bank and 
the employee attitude of bank person 
nel foster the secure feeling that the 
customer is welcome, he noted. There 
is nation-wide evidence that the bank 
ing business is undergoing a reforma 
tion in this respect, he said. It is now 
apparent that personal interest in the 
customer is not incompatible wit 
sound banking principles. It is more 
apparent, he concluded, that the in 
fluence of the bank grows in relation 
ship to its enlightened concern wit 
the welfare of its customer group. 


Departmental Relations 


“You all know the importance oj 
installing an audit program, but havé 
you tried to explain your place in thé 
bank to others?” asked Edward G 
Lucht, managing editor of the associ 
ation’s monthly magazine, the Audit 
gram, in an address. “In all the ma 
terial I’ve read on bank public rela 
tions, there has been a sad dearth 0 
material on bank auditors and audit 
ing,” he said. 

Mr. Lucht then suggested a numbe 
of ways in which the work of ban 
auditors and comptrollers could 
explained. He said: There have bee 
some excellent stories about auditin 
departments in annual reports. Met 
tion of bank auditing can be made i 
bank advertising. Bank employees © 
be informed through bank house 0 
gans. Bank audit and operations 
be covered in newspaper stories. Aud 
functions can be explained in # 
course of new employee tours of # 
bank. 
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